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This study documents a case where; PeJcina's 
policy towards a- client Communist movement has been 
guxded throughout by .primary regard for d^n?s 
national interests.; This is illustrated in thl 

inS ? lj;if^^°^:m:^^S'^^£^:i^\^ conduct- 
ing a t«o-level policy/ ■■stal3ft^:t&^ 

of. insurrection of^ r^i^g^kmsi^^^ r^^^^^ 
Burmese Communist inSeresti t-oriidse-df:-^ 

Communist- insurgency whose- basis is forithem^st 
part neither Burmaa; nor Communis^:; and of the^ppar- 
?na ^f?="^f"=r °f P^^g that resolution iof conSS- 
ing state-to-state differences, shall oco^ only on 
Its own terms. The study also illustrates that 
Chinese material support of Comnmnist insurrection 
was m fact significantly less than seemed to be the 
rrf9fr°L|°.S\^^^« of Sino-Burmcse r^LtLS 
ttat fZ;.^^ ^ been significantly greater sin<=e 
Mat time than has come to light. 

The judgments of this study have loet general 

SrcSar?nLS^°" and Burma specialists IfS 

Intelligence Agency. Coinments on the 
ll^tl.^ and should be addressed to its 

au^no^, nelen-Louise Hunter, of this Staff. 



Hal Ford 

Chief, DD/I Special Research Staff 
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PEKING AND THE BURMESE COf^MUNISTS: 
THE PERII5 AND PROFITS OF . INSURGENCY 



The salient feature of China's relations with 
the Burmese Communist Party (CPB) during the past 
twenty years is the degree to which Peking has used the 
CPB to promote Chinese national interests. For more * 
than fifteen years; (1950-1967), while the Chinese en- 
joyed good relations with tiie. Bunnese ' Government (GDB) , 
Mao Tse-tung was more than willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the CPB- to the priorities of Sino-Bunnese 
state relations. This was "made perfectly clear- in 
repeated Chinese initiatives to cement the. a;Lready 
close relations between tiie two countxxes, while Peking 
all but ignored the revolutionary effort of the Burmese 
Communists — even; going so far as to urge them in 
private to seek an; end to their armed struggle against 
the Rzingoon governjiient. Only in mid-1967, after Sino- 
Burmese relations were virtually ruined by an unexpected 
outbreak of anti- Chinese riots in Rangoon, did the 
Chinese suddenly begin actively .to support insurrec- 
tion in Burma — and in this cctse, np-country ethnic 
minority groups having no connection with the CPB- 

Al though conventional wisdom might have presumed 
that the Chinese had always strongly supported the 
armed effort of the Burmese Communists, who were, afte 
all, faithfully following Mao's precepts in waging rural 
guerrilla warfare, the fact is that for many years -Pek- 
ing contrived to ignore the insurrection being waged by 
the CPB in the Pegu Mountains of central Burma. In the 
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in^i n^^^v ■ following the 1949 Conununist takeover 
in Chiaa, PeJcing gave some propaganda supoort to "the 
national liberation v/ar- in Burma, bnt ev^n this iSf^^^ 
support was toned down during the early Ilto^- bv ?tll 
ithad stopped altogether; from 1955 until igl? Le ' 
Chinese maintained a discreet public silence on'-^iT-^ 
subject. . Despite many suppositions a^d r^^rs thit Se 
Chinese were providing covert aid to the Com^^t i^ 
surgents, Peking is not Jcnown to have susDliedTn^ t^^ ■ ■, 

sl^p'^^aSI 



Through radio contact and the establishment ■ of ^t, 
organization known as the Overseas CPB in S^^n^ ^he 

Sso^r^!^^^! .^"^ff^^^^^y "^-^ ^'^^ 1950 -s and early 
■1.960 s to keep the allegiance of the CPB evei- whii^ 

were doing nothing, to advance its insS^4nre?fort ^ 
parently the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) had first 

4^!^ °^ ^ ^-^ang branch of ^e^B to^e 
Burmese Communists as a means of maintaining control over 
^e Burrnese Party; once in China, CPB officials se^ed 
Chinese interests above all else. The Overseas CP^^ io-^ 
by CPB Vice-chairman Ihakin Ba Thein Ti^^^cSv^^se^et 
^^^^""i^tt directly from, the CCP Central commitree e^T 
relayed them by radio, in the name of the CPB, S pS^v 
aairman Thakin ^an Tun and the other Co™Lt letiSs 



In June 1963, Ne Win's offer of oeace talk-, to 
all insurgents (Communist and non-Commuiiist) provided 
a long-awaited opportunity for the Pekina-trained ri,^==» 
Communists who had lived^n China s^^e^t^^e^fy^^^O^f 
to return to Burma. Ne Win's initiative also offered tte' 
fh^^^^^''^ ^ negotiated peace between Se CTB and 
the 3iu:mese Government, which the Chinese had long Seen 
^= communists and Rangoon to accIpL I?- 
though the peace talks ultimately cSllapsed, to China's 
disappointment, the return to Bur^ia of the chinl-Siinel 
Overseas Burmese Communists managed to bring the Sl^^nL- 
virtual Chinese control. This divelooment was re^^ected 
m a new Maoist "campaign" atmosphere' in thelpl? fla^^ihg 



prolonged Kao study sessions, mass ideological meetings, 
intensive self-criticism, increasing fanaticism — and 
ultimately, a prolonged and ruthless purge. By early ' 
1967, Thakin Than Tun had begun to execute his opponents 
Within the Party, going well beyond the practices of the 
Cninese Cultural Revolution in his extraordinary use of 
terror, including particularly gruesome, ritualistic murder 
sequences. The climax to this series of events came with 
the assassination of Thakin Than Tun hy a disillusioned 
Party member in September 1968. With his death, the CPB 
reached not only the end of a pathetic chapter in its 
history, but also the end of its long and close associa- 
tion With the CC?. 

For at this important juncture an CPB history, 
the Burmese Party happened, for the first time in v^ars, 
to be without radio contact with PeJcirJg — as the result 
of a damaging Burmese army attack on P'arty headquarters 
only a few days before Thakin. Than Tung's death. Thus 
the Chinese were :-coiapIe;tea:y --lef t out .oi the CPB decision 
on Thakm Than Tim-*^s 's^cesspr, the first major decision 
.to be. made without direct. Chinese .advice in twenty years 
i^parently, to this day ^ the Chinese bear a grudge -against 
the surviving CP3 leadership for its choice of Thakin 
2in, rather than Peking's most trusted; protege. Overseas 
CPB leader Thakin Ba Thein Tin, as hhe; new Party Chsiirman. 
Indeed, this has been a major factor in the Chinese deci- 
sion to shift its- interest and attention away firom the 
Thakxn Zin-led CPB effort in central Burma to sponsorship 
of a new insu-gency in northeast Burma » 

The irox-iy of the CCP-CPB estrangement at this time 
was that it happened soon after a reversal in Chinese 
state policy toward Rangoon which should have been help-^ul 
to the CPB. That reversal, which discarded a long-held 
policy of support for the B\irmese Government in favor o^ 
a new policy of all-out opposition to it, had come as a 
direct result of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon in June 
1967. It was Cultural Revolution enthusiasm on the part 
of Chinese embassy officers in Rangoon which had been 



primarixy responsible for starting the chain of events 
that led to the riots However, Peking would admit no 
rault on its part. The GUB*s inadeouate handling of 
the riot situation had given the Chinese some . legitimate 
cause for anger, but Peking clearly over-reacted in 
accusing the GU3 of "instigating" the riots, a charge 
which had no basis in fact and was guaranteed to in- 
furiate the Burmese » The crisis culininated in Peking's 
making certeu-n demands of the GOB. While Peking felt 
these to be legitimate deitiaiiids considering the enormity 
of the injury as Peking saw it Cthe death of many Chi- 
nese residents of Rangoon) , the Burmese considered the 
demands humiliating. Since 1967, Ne Win has yielded to 
the Chinese on some of the demands but has stubbornly 
refused to meet them all. 

The direct relationship between the blow-up in 
state relations and the start of active Chinese support 
of insurgency was lanmistakable : within a matter of days 
of the June riots, Peking mounted a full-blown campaign 
of anti-Hangoon vilification; within; a few weeks, it 
began to supply Kachin and Shan ethnic minority insurgents 
in northeast Burma with arms and ammunition, specialized 
guerrilla warfare training in China, ;and even new recruits 
from among similar ethnic minority groups living on the 
Chinese side of the border.. There is probably no better 
example of the opportunism of Chinese foreign policy 
than Peking's sudden wiiiingness €b "support these ethnic 
minority insurgents — most of whom were openly anti- 
Communist — simply because of the new bond between them 
m their common opposition to the Ne win government. 
Unfortunately for the Communists, Peking was not in a 
position to do much, if anything, to help the CP3 in- 
surgents, isolated as they were in the Pegu Mountains 
of central Burma, far from the border with China. Thus, 
for significant logistical reasons, as well as with a 
mind to creating an operation under Burmese leaders of 
its own choosing, Peking embarked on a new undertaking, 
the building of a totally new Communist insurgency in 
northeast Burma — with little or no contact, and very 
little in common, with the old CPB effort. 
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In- the intervening four years, the old indigenous 
insurgency has declined, the new one has prospered. 
Chinese support of the latter has grown ttS" include sup- 
plies of food, medicines; and extra fxmds (in Burmese 
currency) , as well as arms and ammunition, uniforms and 
other clothing, and propaganda materials. The type as 
well as the number of weapons has expanded: as of May 
1971, Chinese supplies included 3-40 rocket laxmchers, 
mortars, light machine guns, and a few heavy machine guns. 
At the same time, the Chinese have expanded their txaining 
of Burmese insurgents at a large guerrilla waxfare school 
run by the Chinese army in Yunnan. During the past year, 
they have built a powerful radio broadcasting facility 
at the training site, which began broadcasting clandestine 
propaganda support for the Burmese insurgency in Maxch 
1971. They have also stepped up their recruiting of 
ethnic minority peoples living on the Chinese side of 
the border, a practice which they have not followed in 
supporting insurgencies in Laos and Thailand. Recent 
firm information also: confirms another- unique aspect of 
the Chinese covert :aid program: the presence of Chinese 
military advisers attached directly to insurgent head- 
<3^arters. It appears that some of the advisers, operating 
temporarily with certain units, have accompanied insurgents 
into battle. 

Peking has gradually centered its support on one 
insurgent commander, Naw Seng, a Burmese' Kachin leader 
who lived more than 17 years in China- In early 1968, 
the Chinese repatriated Naw Seng to Burma as the leader 
of an insurgent force of some 900-1,200 ethnic Shans and 
Kachins recruited from both sides of the border and trained 
in China. In order to give his movement! Communist creden- 
tials, the Chinese sin^Jly co-opted Naw Seng into the CPB, 
first as a member of the Central Commitlie, and then as 
a member of the Politburo^ In the same way that Chinese 
propaganda has attempted to condition observers to think 
of him as a CPB leader, it has created the illusion of 
his Northeast Command as being a "^Burme^se Communist" in- 
surgency. In fact, what the Chinese have done has been 
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to take an essentially ethnic minority rebellion composed 
largely 6f persons who. have never belonged to the CPB, 
to force- feed it with Opines e Communist doctrine, and - 
to label it as the Burmese Communist irtovament. This rebel- 
lion has litt?.e in comnion with the long-established CPB 
insurgency in central Bxarroa, which is and alwavs has been ■ * ■ 
ethnically BTirman and entirely Communist, and whose present • 
leaders do not even recognize Naw Seng las a Commiinist. 
The new Chinese-backed insurgency, deispite its ostensible 
Bunnese character, has all the trappings of Chinese spon- 
sorship, including Mao. badges, Chinese pronaganda itfaterials 
and Chinese aocmy manuciis- * ' . . 

So long as the insurgency is confined to a remote 
area, composed almost exclusively of ethnic minority 
peoples, with virtually no appeal in Burma proper, it C-il- -iJ: 

hardly constitutes a_ serious threat to the survival o-^ ' " ^$1 

the Rangoon government*. - The .GU3 would 'seem to be easily ''^X^ 
ab-ie to contain tKej;aTLSTp:c^^^ at- existing- levels — though : 
not to root it outTaft^iuppej^^ This being -so, the^ ' ~ .'^' j^ 

GD3 still considers:^i£:3the-:ra^^ s:erious: internal, security ' '■■'^^ 
problem facing; the::g6vExnment- Despite! Ne Win' s long •'"3 
he^itance to discuss~„the -matter of Chinese involvement, ' - 
for fear of furth^' damaging Sino-Burmese relations , he 
was finally forced to admit the seriousness of the fight- 
ing between Naw Ssiig's' forces and the -Biirmese army in 
late 1969. His hopes of bringing sufficient pressure to 
bear on -the Chinese to get them to halt, their support of 
the insurgents were, clearly misplaced, however, as Chinese 
aid and the insurgency were both stepped up thereafter. 

Giina's continuing support of the insurgency has 
clearly been the main motivating force behind Ne Win's 
efforts since early 1970 to improve relations with Peking. 
Largely at Burmese initiative, but with obvious Chinese 
encouragement, there has been a definite improvement in 
diplomatic relations since the fall of 1970, culminating 
in the recent exchange of ambassadors. As might be 
expected, this change has brought certain changes as well 
in Chinese policy towards the Naw Seng operation. For 
one thing, the Chinese appear to have taken steps to tone 
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ing the restoration of a^!?sldSr„''^^°^f^"'"= concern- 

Of ambassadors this pasfvfnt^^^L^ g.^^K?^ exchange 
recently inaugurated the powerfil^^^?,^^''!?^ ^'^^^ 
facility in Yu„nan vhich b^oadcast^^,- ^^f^?-^*^''=. 
statements in suoport of Bn™^»^^'-°^^'= anti-Eangoon 
there would seem'^o havf a^S't f^^^^*^' 

ir^urgency less of an overt ttin^e^^^?T^'^= 
government, but no -overlffrSucSon^ni^^^^ ^° 
nese covert support to the fnsur^S?s? °^ 

"^o-prong^^^ Poli^'-totarS'sS^a'^f- - 
relations while at =^ff fSf^ of improving state 

gencv- le^er^e^ ^he^™^tS%'^^' ^^^"^aining an ins«r- 

prepared\o%ftf get'tl^l Ss e°L^"J " "^^^^ 
insurgents. Certainlv f„S?;2 ^ supporting the 

will ever give in to Maf unlikely that he 

all the bW%or toe evenL^I i?^,^'^^^^^^ assuming 

deaands that Pekin^L J^^i^f ° ~~ °^ tlie 

of m Kifconclss^Ls on ^^'s^and'liS! ^= 

likely that the Ch^nlsl w2?X other points , it is un- 

support of the insurglnc^ ^^^^""^ 
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th^ ot,.^ I f""' iS' after Ne Win and/or Mao, 

the chances for a significant iE5)rovement in relations 
are somewhat better There is little reason tl^^^eve 
that a successor military regime in Burma would be mach 
more inclined than Ne Win to make major concessions to 
the Chinese, but the chances of the GUB's maJcina such 
concessions would be greatly increased in theTilsl Sjcelv 
event of a civilian successor government. For ite p^t ^ 
^t.""^,?^^^^^ leadership, after Mao's death', might be 
»ore willing to worx out some coii5>romise with: the B^se 
government, especially if broader foreign poli^ bSlI 

Chinese might well be inclined to back away fiom theS 
previously-sponsored clients and allow the insS?gSl^to ^ 
wither away. But even then, as now, there wS S^owL- 
suooo?ro? injfavor of Peking's continuing"^ 

va^?™^o Z insurgency: the existence of 

various benefits m the insurrection for China. tjIus the 
momentum and commitments" of policy \and pride ' 
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Foreword 



in Burma was bom, there hive bP^^^ Conununist inovei=ent 

groups within that mo^Senl - -^L^??"""^ insurgent 

Hea Flags ~ which have been encaaed 5?' 

struggle against the aover^^^J^^f? continuous armed 

state of B^na was foSI^ S^efr^hf^^r 

continuous civil war in lo^th^lt Liaf ^"^^^^ 

causes in pre-iniepend^nce dav^ f^S^ ""^f leftist 
of the Communist pS ol bS T?5rw ^ nenbers ; 

they split over the Ssue of^llS^^ ^^^^ 1940's,- 

ish. In 1946. Tha^in IS Lafn^f^ the. Brit- 

the British, ieft^e l^'tS^lo^*,^^ comproiaise with 
(the Sed Flags) wfeich ? Communist Party 

surrection w^I^tL^^^S^Ii^ ^X." 

^ ^^^^/l^:^^ PxeSure^^n^^S^- 
after the^SocLStS o^ted fhrr""^=^^°"- however, 
coalition of natio.SlfS''|a^^^|^^g:?"»"^ ^= 
~ and finally won Hnr^^»f^ ?^>^^^ worked for 
rnan Tun laG^chel his l^^l^fT''^^''^ ^^^i'^ 
also continued to t^l pSse^lay?^"^''^°^^°'' 

parahly°Ls%SLl?e'"^haSS flf/'l^^ — 
nuirJbered more than 200-30(1^^5 Soe's forces have never 
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members- He has never received international recognition 
from either the Soviets or the Chinese. Branded by other 
Concnunists as a Trotskyite, he has been virtually isolated 
from the rest of the Corrjnunist movement. With his capture 
and imprisonment by the Ramgoon government in November 
1970, the organization he has led for the past 25 years 
is not likely to long s-arvive.* 

The CPB (White Flags) has had a rarach more lasting 
effect, not only on the Burmese internal scene but on 
the international Communist movement as well. Although 
its strength has varied greatly over the years, there 
have been times when its armed challenge to the govern- 
ment has presented a serious problem for Rangoon. The 
CPB has also played a role in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
which has been greater thcin its position as a small Com- 
munist Party of Southeast Asia would seem to merit. 
Finally, its copying "of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
in an internal purge of its own has given its history 
of the past three or four years added international signi- 
ficance.. 

-This paper is concerned solely with :the CPS. In 
tracing the history of the Party during the past twenty 
years, it attempts to focus on the most significant ques- 
tions involving Communism in Burma today i the effect of 
the evolution of Chinese policy toward the Burmese govern- 
ment upon relations between Peking and the CPB, the ef- 
fect of the Cultural Revolution in the CPB on the present 



"Thak-ln Soe's "captnTe" oy the government may have 
heer. pTeaTTongeds -it is widety betieved in Burma that 
he actually surrendered- to the government after receiving 
promises of good treatment and possibly a position in 
the government. This cannot be firmly documented at 
present y however, one way or the other. 
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leadership of the Party, the nature n-F rh^..^^ 
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THB ERA OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
Ne Win*s June 1963 Offer of Peace Talks 

When Ne Win assumed direct control of th*^ 
goverx^ent for the second ti^e in ISsI! he |a^^t^e 
veSr^r^^n^^^ ^° ^""^^"^ insurgency. Fo Almoin 15 
wlS%^^ nv^?^'' goverment had been coping not only 
with the problem of Conunvmist insurgencv but with the 

LTflr^S^^tr^'i^^^ problen of ethlic iniu^g^S-^ 
As a iirst step towards solving the oroblen. He Win an.- 

de^f foMr^^'^^ ^° insurgents 'who sSrSl 

dered to the government. After this availed nothinc he 
went a step further in June 1963, inviting all^^r- 

3^°"-°=' Coitunu.-iists and noa-Coiranunilts alike^ to 
come to Rangoon for unconditional peace talks Sis 
was aust. the opportunity the CPB h!d long h^I^ for. 

C?B Party Headquarters r Waiting for Peking 

wo w "^^^ ^''^"f headquarters on the d^ that 

Ne Win announced his offer of peace talks has been well 
described in the recently published book. The lltt pavs 



,g ^^r.e-sfcird Burma's total population of 

ZB mlUoK consists of ethnic minority groups that lavs 

,ormat-,on of tne Union of Burns in 1948. Since 1945 

lotZlnZ/'^,'^U"P- Burr^ese sovcm^.ent hat been 

con.ron.ed with -,nsurgent movements in three of ite 
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time'r" "^^^^^^^y ^^^^r CPB menbers there 



"If^f^^"^^ '''^<^^^'^cLrteTs was in the thick 
of the forests on the Pegu Yoma yange * 
Tnere uas nothing onywheT^e near- it that 
resejnbled a village. 

There were about fifteen persons at the ■ 
headqz^arters^ including three of the 
top leaders of the Party: Thakin Than 
Tun, tne Party cha-Lrman; Stay, Secretary^ 
rZVf^ t?^^ Party, and Ba Tin Calia7 
^osnaLj, a memoer of the Poli tburo, 

yn^n the ar.r.oimceuent (of tne peace talks J 
was r.eapd on the radio . the CP3 headquar- 
iers was STetrtly etiz-Ted, The people' there 
could not believe their earc . Thakin -fVZ 
Tur ^Uibly perturbed. Since iTsi hT 

nod been ■calling for a negotiated peace. 
Sow tni.s man w no had been clamouring for 
negotzated internal peace could only remark 



' -T/ze heaaquartera of the Communist Party had beer- 
IsTs e-ce^t^^ (or -central moSntaAs-rsince 

aiZnl^tTf- hideouts there in a viin 

attempt to estabUsh a foothold in l/aBer B^^m^ l- 
north and south in the central pali IVLtnT Ih. T'"^''^ 
Tomas are lover than the WesteJ^H sLierr Vol^t V 
thickly wooded, with no good rZdl' Pnlt 4-1^ 

^^-Z^^^^T ? t^'"**''*-'"^ ^""^^^ highway and 

l T- ^'^90on in the direction of Promt tnd 

tiancalay, iney are ideally situated for h-V nt/Z, 

attacks on the main lines' of commt^.i^cZilnnTtlTcountry . 
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that it zjos 'impoas-Lhle for this class of 
reaot-^oKary bourgeozsie to offer Tzeqotxa- 
tzor.s for peace. '. a 

ThakfK Thar Tun ^as like the Chinese Emperor 
of tne jahleyno loved dragons so much that 
ne ordered h^s palace to he decorated with 
ejfzg-Les and figures of dragons in various 
poses ^ S€ loved to look at the dragon in 
d'^fferent poses. One daif, a beautiful live 
dragon came^ to the palace, and the Bmperor ' 
xjno loved tne dragon in pictures was greatly 
frightened by the live one and ordered it 
to oe destroyed, * 



1^. I ""J^ "f^^ ^® ThcOcin Than Trni was at a 

loss as to how to respond to the igovermaent offer of 
peace talks. Apparently, he had ||rown accustomed to 
relying on the advice and guidancil of the Sinese 
important matters involving CPB policy It^I^^h^ 
Sr^iff to LceivfSs'^ctL^f^ 

P^^'s Central Committee (OT/CC) 
before announcing a new CPB policy. 

th^^^ >,»rK''f^"^ ^ reliable sources within the Party, 
there had been radio contact between the CCP/CC andthe 



Mu. b/^? * Jr.e Last Davs ot Th^W.^ r?'.^ j 

Uya, Ba Ar.et, Bo Mir. Dir., S m B La, and Bo Tin sH ^irC- 
RcT.soon: 1970. Thio tuo-votume book on %he CPB To'^^r.irn 
rne yea:,s JSeZ-SB u>ac written iy ^e AZeTeU of tV^^ 
Party wno escaped Th<zkin Than Tur.'s pitrge ofiVeplltl 

29B?.eB.hy defecting to the gove/n/eni . AzZlZ for 
some e=aggerat^oK and the obvious bias of the authlls 
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CPB/CC since 1950, the CPB receiving directives directly 
from the CCP/CC* According to these sources. 



The CPB had never foTmztZated any pZc 
introduced any -idea of its own^ it i 



Ian or 
took 

orders from the CCP and faithfully com- 
plied wi,th them. 



The much-maligned '29SS line', adopted by 
the CPB/CC in 1955^ advocating an end to 
the civil i^ar and the re- establishment of 
internal peace, was a directive sent to 
the CPB from Peking over the wireless ^ 
At the central coinmittee meeting, it was 
delivered under the label of 'The Resolu- 
tion of the CPB/CC^ ' 

After having laid down the program to 
stop the civil war and re-establish in- 
ternal peace, the CCP sent detailed in~ 
structions- for implementation of that 
policy, also ovar the wireless. 



^The CPB had radio contact with '^^r 
were relaj^ed from there to Pekinc, 



messages 




_ J, commwii cations 

'o%Ci tne raa'uo were aoso si^pr^emented by courier traffic 
overland from China, There is no evidence that the 
Chinese embassy in Rangoon was involved in the communi- 
cations system, however, either in transmitting clandes- 
tine radio messages to the CPB or in sending couriers 
to CPB headquarters , 
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Besides the radio contact, the Chinese had con- = 
tact With the CPE through the Overseas CPB in China 

an organization .if some 60-65 Burmese Communists who ? 

had been living in China since the early 1950 's * The i 

extent of this secret organization — officially called . i 
Oie Overseas Branch of the CPB —'has only recently 

come to light, with the pioblication of The Last Days i 

of ihakm Than Tun in 1970. Formed in 1353 by Thakfn 1 

Ba inem Tin and Thakin Than Myaing, who acted as jLts 1 

Chairman and Vice-chairman, respectivelv, it was founded ~! 

with the purpose of establishing contact with other Co^ i 

nunist Parties, Its members were supposed to meet with i 

representatives of foreign Communist Parties who came i 
to China and to represent the CPB at international Cont- ^ — f 
munist meetings.** CP3 Party Chairman Thakin Than Tun, 



^In29S0^ CcTitral Ccnmittee members Aung Gyi and Bo 
^.cn were the^f-Lrst Burmese Communists go to ^ 

hakin 3<z Thein T-in^ 
group of 40 Burmese 

^ , , - ' via Burma's northern 

% T'V ""^1 l^:fitkyina and Bkano. Finally, in 

p/u-tf^'' cnpt^er^j^p of 24 CPB members, including 

f^!?: ''^-"'f'^''^L^''^1^'' %aing and Central Committee 

hf yt^o r/.^K-.n Pi. an^f Bo Zeya, left Burma for China. Thus, 
oj^ 2962, tuo of tne CPB's seven Politburo members and 
szcz oj 7.ts 22 Central Committee had been living in China 
jor over ten years* . 

''^In every case where the identity of the CPB delegate 
to an i.nternat'i.onal Communist meeting is known, it was 
wrTllT *7 7 Opa^^^^a^ CPS, that is, a Burmese Communist 
T:1 I <^<:tualZy l^v':,r,g in China, For instance, the CPB 
aelegateto tne meeting of Communist Parties in Moscow 
z.n liovemoer 2960 was Thakin Ba Thein Tin himself. There 

no evidence of the Burmese Communists who remained 
xr. Burma ever taking part in an international meeting. 

(footnote continued on page 22) 
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who had never been outside Burma and was neither inte- 
nationalxst in outlook nor particularlv concerned aWt 
foreign assistance, was apparently ^orl th^^liin^ 

matters to Thakin Brihein ?L 

and the Overseas CPB. j-^ic-Ln ±2.11 

There is good reason to believe tha-f- th** rh^«^^« 
suggested the idea of the Overseas -CpI ^he luSe^f 
Com^un.sts Once in China, the CPB officiS^s Ip^t^la 
to serve Chinese interests ^ove all else. %ccorSnc 
to one Burxnese Partyjneinber who had intimate tn^l^al 
of the workings of the Overseas CPB, the latterToS 
Its orders directly from the CCP: ^arrer took 

Although -he Overseas CFB should have been 
undez- tne contr^ol of the CPB^ sirzce it was 
ohv-uously a branch of the latter^ it acted 
-un a super-LOT way to its mother organiza- 
t-uon and relayed the directives the CCP 
nad to give to the CFB, The latter had to 
comply UT,tn tne orders of the CCP, 

(footnote continued from page II J 

J"-r" ■"L^::^^?'^^^ ^^---^e communist 

w^l ^'^TJtl I '* ; il^^^^ Burma, concerned itself 

wztn -Lntemat-Lonal affairs at alt ' ^^7^^ ^^"j 

name of ±hc^ r-PT^ ZrJ - \. • Telegrams sent in the 

ZlVJ'lr^i^'--'' °^ oversale "all%s ° 

ported the Cmnese position on issuer ^.'i"! ^- IZ^ 
international Communist movement. ^^spute ^« the 



"-7 

-M 

"i 
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that Ne Win's nove had provided thi a It appears 
portunity for which the? ?oo hfd^on^^^ir„aitLr °^ 
asiauch as the CCP is known to have sint -^i^f 
directive to the Overseas CPB a f L y^Ls ^a^?!^""^ 

Nobods far. tell when the comrades fTom 
Burma vill be able to retuz-n to theit 
country. A good opporfur.it^ their 
return u-ull have to be a:,aitcd, and eo 

the Co:n.unisf .ov^Lt Z 1^?° ^^.^^T.f ^^l,^^^ 

CPB 'Z llrT7onUZl'ablV'Zll """"^ -^tpwedthe Overseas 
±all,s than orlginaTlTllvTslle/^^^^^ 

representativel, inc'l^ll^Zi f Oyi "^/V-"'' 
She-in, arrived in Rancoan r t ^na<^r. Pu, and T-lk 

eleven, led by iTyiTarVlvel t^l' Lt^^lTa^U'^l^d' 

Set/i7k%^/^^^^^^^ 

rne ..it^d Pro^Vor. ^^^^ JTlCl^^^ 

(jOotKote continued on yage 14) 
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would seem to have been' very nuch interested iu the 
peace talks for their own sake. Contrary to widespread 
belief, they were interested at the time in an end to 
the vmproductive Conununist armed struggle in Burma. 
Apparently, they had real hope that the talks would 
result xn a negotiated peace which would ultimately 
be exploitable by the Communists. 

Chinese Pressure To End The Fighting 

Although one might presume that the Chinese 
strongly supported the armed struggle of the Burmese 
Communists, who were, after all, faithfully followinci 
.'lao s precepts in waging a people's revolutionary war 
(a rural guerrilla war), the fact is that Peking had 
given virtually no help to the Communist insurgency 
in Burma. _ In the years immediately after, the Communist 
.takeover m China, the Chinese gave propaganda supoort 
to the national liberation war" in Burma, but evei this 
was toned down during the early 1950's; by 1955 it 
had stopped altogether. From 1955 through 1963! the 
Qiinese maintained a; discreet public silence on the 
whole subject of the; armed struggle in Burma* 

Apparently, the Burmese Communists ; had expected 
support from the Chinese and had been very much surprised 
at the aloof attitude adopted by the CCP throughout this 
period towards the revolutionary struggle in Burma. Con- 
trary to the many rumors and suspicions that the Chinese 



(footnote aonz-inued from page 2 3) 

known to have briefed the delegation before its departure 
r/xere can be no doubt that the Chinese were providing 
tne behznd'tne-scenes direction to the Communist -ep-e- 
sentatz,ves at the peace talks. 
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were providing aid to the Burmese insurgents, they are 
not Kno^^n to have supplied any assistance ~ eithe- 
arrr^ or equipment — with the exception of the radio 
coirjnunications eguipnent tliey furnished the C?B.* 

In addition to the evidence that the Chinese 
were not providing concrete support to the anred strna- 
gle in Burma, there is good evidence that th^ used ^ 
the:Lr influence wzth both the Burmese government and the 
Communists to promote peace negotiations. In OctSe- 
a ll' it"" Shao-cni xs reliably reported to have a^ked 
Lt H. Prime Minister, why, "if Commmxism would 

.T^ot be defeated by arms alone" (as U Nu had said), did 

allow the communists to serve in the government? D 

^^""^ - ^C*^ ^° ^^""^ answered that the idea was "not bad" 
and -might be tried, « whereupon Liu urged hS to stoo 
the^gove^.s military operations a|ainst"t^e Co^un- 
iST;s- xn -r^pril 1963, juiu Shao-chi siiriila>-lv nrec;<:Afl w.^ 

ttci:it?^:"-°"fr c^ni^i^ 

J? V"^ govenraent. Chinese pressure may 
-ndeed have had something to do with Ne win's deSsion 

p1ace'"taSL!° ^ two months 1^^^ 

^- y^^'s Peking was trying to 

get tne goveriaent to offer the Comimnists peace talks 
^B^^^'-ln^^T^^^^'^ promoting a peace line'^wiSirSl' 

^^""^f^ earlier, it was the Chinese who in 1955 
suggested a -peace line- to the CPB and sent detailed 
t^ef?''^\^°'^°-°^'^°" implement the pollly\f sS^f^g 
to end the civxl war. as soon as Ne Win's offer of 

Tir^;»^? 1563, Thakin 3a Thein 

Cnairman of the Overseas CPB in China, wrote 
^ S:,^"^ CP3 leaders in Burma, explaining why 

the CPB should accept "Ne Win's sincerity" in of ferine 
peace talks. Since Thakin Ba Thein Tineas -- 2f still 
I t """^ Communist China's mouthpiece, thi- 

is good evidence that the Chinese were interested iA 
inducing the CPB to take Ne Win's offer serlousg 



„^ ;f^%P<=ps.5S:<f for a fuller discussion of the evidence 
Oj Zac< oj Cmr.ese military assistance to the C=3 

przor 15 June 1367, ■= i-- ^ 
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Thus, the evidence is cons-^sten- -^ha^- ^■ 
were urging all parties concerned'to e^d^h! ^^.3""^?= 
Burma and- re-establish peace on basL ol 1^1 r^""^ ""^ 
ists being allowed to oarticiDa-rfr, tot Coamun- 
essence, what the Chinesf^lrrplshinr^or^L'^^f J" 
1°^!"%-°^ ^^-^ struggle favo? a Sn^lf^^" 
unated-froat goverpjnent , in which the Conaiunists w«„i^ 
obviously not have predominant oower? burwSic^tt^ 

^'^ Soon 

As for China's motives PoVS,%«i^ ^ 

towards China.* Of the three, the llf ?=^v 
most important. °y 

It had supported China on a number of kev inSL^^^^ ^( 
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intervention m Korea. In 1954, chou En-lai chose 3ur:na 
as oneor the first countries he visited as Premier, 
xhe joint cornnunique that he signed with the Burmese 
government elucidating the "Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence" anticipated the later (1955) "Bandung Spirit 
His visit was reciprocated by u Nu later in 1954, and 
after that there was a fairly steady exchange of high- 
level visits between the two countries. In 1955, Burma 
was the first non-cormunist couintry to sign a civil 
air agreement with China, with the result that Burroa 
became the customary transit point for Chinese leaders 
enroute to other foreign destinations. Xn 1960, Bu^na 
was the xirst country to sign a Treaty of Friendship 
and Non-aggression with China and the first to settle 
a boundary dispute. Finally, in October 1961, atoo this 
long display of friendship and cooperation, China Re- 
warded Bunna with the most generous economic aid offer 
that It had ever made to a non-bloc countrv, an interest- 
free credit of $84,000,000, 

So long as relations with Burma were good, and 
there was a good chance of getting pro-Chinese Burmese 
Communists into positions where they could influence 
Burmese policy even more favorably towards China, it 
was definitely in China's interests to maintain good 
relations with the government and not to allow Chinese 
entanglements with an insurgent CP3 to disrupt these 
relations. The point to be stressed, since it has a 

developments in 1967-70, is that the 
1963 Chinese assessment of the government . ■ f i. e. . Burmese 
toreign and domestic policies) seems to have been the 
determining factor in its formulation of policy towards 
the Burmese Communist insurgency o 

The dines e had not only made their priorities 
c^ear, in repeated initiatives to cement the already • 
close relations between China and Burma, while they all 
but ignored the revolutionary struggle of the CPB, but 
they had gone so far as to urge the Burmese Communists 
tin private) to give up the armed struggle against the 
government. Thus, Peking sought to remove the one issue 
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fll1!!l? °J «*''^"''3l'?^ Agreement, October 1960 

(Photo shows U Nu and Chou En-lai signing the aareement «/:Jh 
5>clJf ""^ Shao-chi standing behind them) 



that might well bring then into conflict w^'th th^ 

aiiia ~S1 F€ sr;s°i ----- 

evf-rJ^r^ -Lasuing .rom August to November 1963 Tt, 

wing Karens remained (^4 S-^^i^S -^5^*- 
cause w^th the Ss v ^^'^T"?-°9 having made commoa 

the right-winc Kar^rr\,^! ' =e«efire agreement with 
resulted ^S^mon^t^s^oHel^^Sns.""^ ^"^^^^ 

with thf !! lovS""r96r''%°" "?90tiations 

end of the talk.; rJS , -^^I announcing the 

"had faiild to l^'sSav^?^ claimed that the Cormt^nists 

levyin^=.i$es'toi?c;easrpLS^Sfi2^ territory, 

i^r=rtp^o^!s^?? ---\\^ag^if^t1;ve^.^f-s^L 

o.^.^f .fk--- - - ^th%-§oL!;n 
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interpreting Ne Win's offe- of oeacp ^-^Tv^ 
goverJinent ^a-tVcni!;?^ ^ ^ expense of the 

^^^^ 

under their tontrol'^^ll lotl'^nt LfTsaT 

It seens that the Commun-J s ts ' e£fn-r+-,^ 

party. Their deiaands were certainly unrealistic. 



-'-.n uas „oi prepared to a>.=re uitr. c.yonef " 




considering the weak nilitary oosition of -he C^B * 
a breakdown of the t^s. " anxiotis to avoid 



'^rt^e have 



rave advisedUTcpri:'7' " ^"""^ -"^J/ 




1°, tney may aga-.r. have aiasudged the effect of iL^Z' 
tact-ics or. Ne Win and the CVS 'Z. i 

nave e=^ected the CF3 to bt t>-c fU~hlTf-' *T-^ 1°-''^^ 
tactics to avoid a l,.eUTol.n intC'tcXV'^TpZ' 

itt' rl7 /■V-J'-^^^ 'i^"'^'^ "^'^^^^ =^rtaiKty have adl-'sed 

o^.^yo-^zed), tne wnoue episode should not ±^llt 

than the C^B °ortl'-l^\' f'^^^^^^ sztuatioK, rather 

,r.e .gnorzng tne advice of the CCP. 



negotiations a success. During the talks, the Chinese 
had been very careful to play the role of sympathetic 
observer rather than interested party; and," when the 
talks broke down, they i:iade no co-Tunent that indicated 
that they regretted the outcome. However, a year later, 
in October 1964, NCNA broadcast a message from the^ CPB 
to the CCP alleging that the peace talks had failed, 
"owing to sabotage by the forces of imperialism, internal 
reaction in Burma [i.e., right-wing forces in the govern- 
ment of Burma] , and [Burmese Communist] revisionism. " . 
This is as close as the Chinese ever came to attacking 
the Burmese government prior to June 1967, when the 
big blow-up in Sino-3urmese relations occurred. The 
Burmese government is reported to have very much resented 
this obvious interference in Burmese internal affairs; 
in fact, it was said to have been more angered by this 
action than by anything else the Chinese did prior to 
mi.d-1967. 



The Aftermath of the^ Talks r The C?3 Internal Struggle 




It is certainly true that this was a desperate 
time for the C?3 militarily. Almost immediately after 
the breakdown in the talks, the Burmese army went on 
the offensive against the Communists in the Irrawaddy 
delta area. . CPE military units, which had dwindled from 
an estimated 2,000 men under arms in February ISSiz to 
less than 1,000 in late 19 63, were no longer capable 
of mounting a military offensive; during the winter of 
1963-64, they were reduced to sporadic acts of terror 
and sabotage, mostly against economic targets. For 
the most peirt, they avoided a direct challenge to the 
military, even of the hit-and-run terrorist type, cmd 
concentrated instead on economic interference and 
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h^^^r""^"*' ^^''^ burning of government rice store- 

houses -- actior.s which proved generally ineff active. 

It was against this cismal background that the 
Cninese began to interfere more directly in the int^^n^^ 

peace negotiations began in the summer of 196' Thalci,. 
Tr.an Tun's position as Party chair^nan ha5 been've^sLkv- 
in June 1962, he had only barely survived a direl?chal- " 
lenge to his authority in the form of a vote 
conficence m the Central Committee oosed by ^olitbu™ 
meaner Goshal; setbacks to the Party" in late 1962^^5 
early 1963 had threatened his position ev^ morfsSfouslv 

lLtt/°^^^^.''\^^^ ^^^'^ ■'^'^ couldl^ave su^te^^^- 

another test of strength in the Central Committeeif a 
vote on; the Party chairmanship had been taken in J^e 



for the enoTmozLB 



losses suffered oy tVe Pa.ty IsJZeS.At trT''" 

end of the meeting, Goshal and some of Thakin Thar. Tun's 
otr^r opponents mov^d to replace Thakin Than Tunasohalr- 
^"/■"■^ i-^te ^cs i-3 in favor of the motion, with five 
'^.l^nU.ons. S^nce tne vote of a majority of 'those niJL* 
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After a hiatus of several months, when all at- 
tention was .focused on the peace talks, Goshal renewed 
his direct challenge to Thakin Than Tun in December 
1963. At a meeting at Party headquarters, at which 
Thakin Than Tun presented his case that "the failure 
of the peace talks was due to the P.evolutionary Council, 
which had tried to force the peace delegates {the CPB] 
to surrender to the terms it dictated", Goshal argued that 

the [CPB} delegation had not worked for 
negotiat-Lons but had explo-ited the s-ituc- 
tion by expanding the undergroitnd organic 
zational work of the party and by organi- 
zing demonstrations with a view to placing 
the Government in a fix. These activities 
created a misunderstanding at a time 
when misunderstandings should have been 
avoided. Thus^, the responsibility -for 
the^ failure of the negotiations rests 
with the party. 



For the first tine, however, Goshal found himself virtu- 
ally isolated in his opposition to ThaJcin Than Tun. 
In addition to Thakin Than Tun and his loyal supporter 
Thakin Chit, all of the CPB leaders who had returned 
from China were now solidly aligned against him,* The 



''Tnree of the Central Committee members who came 
from China to Surma for the peace talks — Aung Oyi 
Thakin Pu, and Bo Zeya — stayed in Burma after the' 
collapse of the talks. Besides these three, 25 other 
Feking-returnees stayed in Burma permanently, joining 
TnaK-un Than Tun in armed opposition to the government, 
Tne rest of the Burmese Communists who had come from 
Cn^Ka, including CPB Vice Chairman Thakin Ba Thein Tin 
went back almost immediately after the collause of the' 
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Peking-returnees, most of whom were now oernianently 
attached* to Party headquarters, had tipped the balance 
in favor of the previously discredited* Th akin Than Tun- 
it was a significant change in the tide that had been 
running against Thakin Than Tun ever since June 1962 
In the next few years , these Peking-returnees would 
play a significant role in the strong comeback of Thakin 
Than Tun as Party chairman. The December 1963 meeting 
signalled the fundamental change in the balance of 
power in the CPB that had occurred as a result of -their 
return frorrt China. 

This lineup in support of Thakin Than Tun was 
clearly the result of Chinese advice. When asked by 
the CPB for its views on the breakdown of the talks 
with Ne Win^ Peking had sent (by radio) a Top Secret - 
message entitled -pur Views on the Negotiations.- It ' ^-^^ 

is significant that this epistle from the Chinese managed " ^ 

to skirt the whole is$ue of the "neg^otiations and to 
concentrate instead on the question of Party unity 
As stated in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun = 



: z^*^ 



Ve may fi-nd -it necesaaru to make a corTect 
assessment of the past action, hut it is 
better for zis to avoid paying too much at- 
tention to the p^st and ponder on the trends 
and duties of the future. 

It would not contribute anything to unity 
within the Party to waste time on deter- 
mining whether it was correct or not to 
hold a mass meeting on Ilovember 2 0th or 
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vhethe^ -rt uas connect or not to negotiate 
w-Ltn tne Uatzonal Democratic United Front 

If no agreement can he obtained on these 
poznts, the natters should be postponed 
T-ume and circumstances will in due course 
offer answers to these questions ^ 

Although the Party moT:^ have suffered some 
losses, the following are some of its ' 
successes : 

CaJ Some members of the Party abroad 
vere brought back, 

(b) We gained experience both in the 
good and the had sides of things. 



■ '-In 29J9, tne CPB formed an alliance with the ZeftH^t 

^-^norzty part'^es: the N^w Mon State Party, the Kalet 
^J'ogresszve Party, and the Chin Supreme Organization 

Ihen ll: i^^?^^^ ^ P^^^ <^^Banization until \e? 

^nen for tne f^rst time mixed hands of Karers fi^d CrZ * 

ITlt ' r^^T^^ ^--^^ operations in tfTlrrcZi^'''' 
Delta under the name of the NDUF, ^^aaay 

In 1962, the Communists chose to neao-^^n-f-^ ^.-l 

S^om ,ne above meseage, the Chinese co-nsidex-ed this a 

„„ '^"/ JeTminated d-,souseions with the RDVF the 

-atiCB uztr. tne -.r.d-.VLdual parties of the IIDVF ever t^/,«^J. 

-cjusec ao tms, nowever. 
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CcJ We wez^e able to expose He Win's 
oogus peace move and his bogus 
socialism* 



(d) 



We were able to show the people 
that we weTe really des-u^ous of 
peace and worked honestly for it 



Zt.J^ ? ''f^''^ ccp«cZi.ie that s-ince the 
enemy nas oroKen up negotiations this tine fhei^^ 
a_re no possibil^ies of peace in the futu^e^'^^ 

e% J ^"'^""^^ repeatedly call for peace when- 

ever an occasion arises. 



srrs ^^^^ - ^K^^^^^ 

ai^d which the gove-rn.-ne^^as^?|\?^|^^^f 

tacism of tiiat performance directly because thev did 

ai^^r.■,^l'' Chinese intervened ever raore 

o. the Central Corr.-nittee in Septeirtoer 1964 under 
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heading "The Chaixinan's Original Proposals."* These 
measures were obviously designed no increase Chinese 
control over the C?3. First, it was recoronended that 
Thakin Than Tun be kept as Party Chairman — allegedly 
because his narae was "well known in Burma and abroad." 
Secondly, it was suggested that Central Coiranittee mem- 
bers abroad (referring to the Overseas CP3 in China) 
keep their full rank and position on the Central Coic- 
mittee, despite their prolonged absence front Burma. 
Lastly, it was recommended that Bo Zeya, a Peking- 
returnee, be elected a full member of the Central Com- 
mittee. With the support of the Peking-returnees, 
Thakin Than Tun managed to have all these proposals 
accepted by the Central Committee. 



*The Central Cojnm-ittee msefing of September 1964 was 
the first of several 'Important organ-izatxonat. movee, 
nans^ of them -illegal as far as the Party constitution 
was concerned, that ThaHn Than Tun was to make during 
2964-66 to maintain his control over the CP3, 'Saving 
barely survived a no~ confidence motion at the 1962 Cen- 
tral Covmiittee meeting, he was obviously afraid to call 
a full meeting of the Central Committee in 1964, With 
the necessity of promulgating a new Party line after 
the failure of the peace talks, however, he had to make 
some pretense of holding a Central Committee meeting to 
approve the new line. Thus, he called a meeting of 
the Politburo members and the Peking -returnees who were 
at Party headquarters ; two regional representatives of 
the Central Committee were invited to give it legitimacy 
as a Central Committee meeting, Sowever, most of the 
members of the Central Committee were not informed of 
the meeting. This was the beginning of Thakin Than 
Tun's bypassing of the Central Comm.ittee and his use 
of other organizations within the Party, either the 
Politburo or more informal groups which he was to create 
in order to make Party policy, ' 




On the specific advice of the Oainese, the Central 
Coirarattee also adopted a resolution on Party unity 
emphasizing the special unity between those Central Com- 
mittee members "who were abroad but have now come back 
and those who have always been in the country " Here 
again, the motive was the obvious one of strengthening 
CPB ties With China. The Chinese had made a d-finite 
point of the need for unity between Tnakin Than Tun and 
his principal rival, Goshal. 

It is necessary to promote the sp-Cr-it of 
cooperat-ion end confidence among members 
of the Central Committea, Goss-iping^ 
hri.ng-ing disgrace^ and fact-ionalism should 
oe avo-ided. It £s desirable to pay spec-Lai 
attention to building ur.ity between the 
Chairman and Comrade Goshal, 

Although it was not spelled out, what the Chinese really 

meant was unity between Thakin Than Tun and Goshal on 

I^Z ^-^^f^^^f ^hat Peking and Thakin Than Tun were advocat- 

GotLf'Lr^^'^ r.^"" ^^^^ coirolete surrender 

XlJ^T^f^'^^ followers. It would be two years before 
the full import of the resolution would become clear ; 
only in hindsight could it be seen clearly as the fiAal 

tt^n^""^ ^""^^H ^-^^ supporters that no more ^poosi- 

tion would be tolerated, ^i'i'v&i 

The Cult of Thakin Than Tun . ^ 

During 1965-66, a new atmosphere of militancv 
P^^^y headquarters, nurtured by Thakin 
ihan Tiin and the Peking-returnees. 

This was the time when Thakin Than Tun, 
Thakin Chit, and Aung Gyi were crying 
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^r^emselvez hoarse vith such slogans as 
j^B^t tne Ne ^ir. Fascist Governnent to 
tne lastr^ 'Destroy the enemy as an 
enemy 'Don^t hes-itate to Tcill one's 
parents ^/ they are eneiHes', They 
constantly encouraged the youths [the 

l^^f^7?^^' t?:^ Cent.^aZ Mar=U^^ Leninism 
ScnooZJ to snout tnese slogans. 

This was also the time when the word 
revolutionary' was in vogue. Tyerv- 

tn-:.ng was 'revolutionary* the 

'revolutionary Politburo', 'the Eevo- 
lutT.onary Central Committee', the 
'revolutionary students', the 'revo- 
lut-Lonary office 3ur>erintendent* — 
even tne 'revolutionary kitchen'. 

Svery conversation at party headquarters 
was cluttered with the word of MaV! 

in llll^l^t^' headguarters was totally absorbed 

- boine of the camDaigns hafi a*- i^^^c^- 
lefn^^^^ °? " rational ideoiogiSi biL; IttLs, 

StTS? revisionists) were more obviou^y 

to^t^^h The Pekmg-retumees openly acknowledged 

.^nLlrebrS^SeThll^^a?^^^^^^^^ -ve- 
in St.m°?' li^s^t of"Se^!-sii-L^L%«:: 

turn to their home town and .tl^^r thf lar?^"Sere.""' 
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Their grin, ritualistic murder was to be reraeat^-d nrM,T^^- 

orgy-lihe atmosphere and a greater nu.Tier of carticiparts 
in tne symbolic act of niurder. Terror was alf o u^^d 
against local villagers who were suspSctel of'gi.^ng 
aia_ to government troops in their search operatTons 
against the Coininunists . (In this case, thf cPB w2 de- 
parting from a long-sta,^ding tradition orfeSLg^i^r 
lagers, alone, as long as they provided safe hiven Sd 
food and other provisions to the CP3. In nanv cLS 
the sanse villagers cooperated with the CPB^S 
ment troops, depending' on who c^ to tSL^flJ^ge!?^" 

In early 1967, the ideological ca-noaicm reached 
a new heignt, when Party members were f or'cS^o |^|ar 
that they would kill all "pacifists- (th^se advo^SL 
wl??l^^^^°^» ''i^^ gove-m.-nent) whoml^l^ Ifslov^el 
Within the Party, including their own oareits in thi- 
atiaosphere, it was only a matter of tilue bef^^e SaSn^ 

would become targets of the new reign of terror^ Ihe 

inovement to purge Goshal and his two high- 

^i L^^^r*^" -^y' Politburo member Htly 

and Parlgr Headquarters Supsrintendent Ba Khet becan 

ll-Tlll "^i"^ ^ we«^|4r^Iently 

attached to Party headquarters, thev were preSent at 

Sesl^ i-foctrination sessions whi'ch preclXl their 
arrest, .rial, torture, and. finally, execution. (Only 
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^trS'ti "^K^ soared death, because he nanaaed to escape 
from the.bartboo pr:L son where he was held Ihortiv before 
ne would have been executed along with Gosh^fZL Htay!*) 

..>.T^^^' ""^^ proclaimed a "revisionist" and a "paci 
-ist who was opposed to revol:itionarv wa>-« 0-7% 
1967 Thahjn Than Tun announced a ISi^^.; declJio?"^ 
expel hxn fron the Central Co.-nndttee. Apparently Uii^ 
decxsion had been reached at secret :neetin« of Thawi 
Tnan Tun Thakin 2in, Aung Gyi, Thakin Pu"^Ld B^l^" 

K^f^ o^ ^\9^"txal I^arxisi^-L^ninism School (a It^Sti- 
hold of the Peking- returnees) and to Marxiet-teni^Tr^ ^ 
addressed hi:i>self to thf naff cS^^at 
ox being a "revisionist." He said that he was "not 
prepared to adinit that he was a die-hard xevffion?^*- 
since he did not consider himself l;pSfed -o SI^^™' 
Leninism Mao Tse-tung-s Thought." fn conclSsS^ he" 
^l^^ft^d L^ftiTt ^^otion from the Centiai coia- 

J „ Essentially the same scene was reneated fo-^ ni-:^ 
and Ba Khet. The 27 April Politburo deol|"n had'a^^ 
expelled Htay fron the Central Connaittee tld had ^ 

l^a^ers^llfice' "T^ S----'int^enrof 4e"lar^=^|||f 
quarters Office. In announcing their demotions, Thakin 



a^ey su^j-endered to tne Burmese arm, and or. 14 Jur.e 
re.d a press cor.fercr.ee ir. P.ar.goor., This .jas the first 
^rat tr.e outside world kr.e-^ of the :.phcaval UUtnthe 
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Than Tun declared: 



Th-Cs day narks the beginning of the his- 
toric revotutzcn vith-Cn the Party, The 
revolutionary Politburo has resolved to 
stand firm on Marxi^sm-Leninism, Mao Tse- 
tuT.g's Thought and to 'annihilate revi-: 
sionism. This is a historic ' event, a 
triumph for the CP3 over . revisionism. 



Htay's son, a student at the Marxism-Leninism School, 
is reported to have led the shouting of slogans against 
his father. In the next few weeks, this voung man was 
to oe given a leading role in the struggle sessions 
against Ktay and the other two condemned men. 

This last,, fanatic stage in the ;Durge of Goshal 
and Htay was strikingly similar in many* key asoects to 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution. Two of the most famil- 
iar features of the Chinese revolution Iwhich the Burmese 
Communists borrowed "were the wall-poster campaLign and 
the marathon "mass meetings* at. which the accused were 
sentenced to death. The Peking-returnees even sought 
to make exi^licit the comparison of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the CP3 with thai: of the CCP: they are reported 
to have continuously referred to Goshal as "Burma's Liu 
Shao-chi," and to Htay as "Burma's Teng Esiao-ping. " 
After the arrest of Goshal, Htay, and Ba Khet in May 
1967, the Politburo had adopted a "Resolution on the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of China," which 
made Mao's Thought the official line of the CP3.* Its 



yhakzn^ Than ?un and Aung Cyi are reported to have 
authored the resolution on the Cultural Revolution. Al~ 
tnough they reportedly wrote it in early spring, they 
had been unable to get it approved over the strong ob- 
oeotions of Goshal and Etay . After the latter were 



(footnote continued on page 33) 
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eulogy of Mao Tse-tiing rivalled the most extreme state- 
ment of praise for the -Chinese Party Chairman in China 
itself: 



Conrade Mao -is the greatest MaTX-ist-Len-in- 
ist of oui> t-imes, Ee has inker^ited Marxism- 
Leninism, defended it, and with his genius 
'and CTeativeness brought about cm all-round 
development of it, ^ , It is definitely 
recognized that the Thought of Mao has 
taken a neu position, not only for China, 
but also for the history of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. In present times, Mao's Thought is 
the guiding thought in the international 
Communis t movement^ 

Since^ IS 4 8 the CPS has expressed its desire 
to adopt the thought of Mao as a guiding 
principle in the same way as the. teachings 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin have been adopted^ 
But today, such a position is not enough. 
Today Mao^s Thought must be the sole guiding 
principle for the triumph of the revolution 
in Surma » For these reasons, in Burma op- 
position to Mao's Thought is the same as 
opposition to Marxism-Leninism^ The CPB 
must fight uncomproTni singly against those 
opposed to Mao ^s Thought, Such pej^sons 
must be destroyed* 



(footnote continued from page 34) 

arrested, it was submitted to a meeting of the Central 
Marxism- Leninism School, which declared itself to have 
the powers of a Party congress. The resolution was 
unanimously approved as the official Party line on IS 
May 1967. 
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There is persisting confusion about the actual 
date of Gpshal's murd&r, largely because the fact of 
his death did not become known outside the Party lontil 
late 1967. It weis presumed that he had been Jcilled sojae- 
tiiae in the fall of 1967. Actually, he and Htay were 
liquidated in early June, at least two weeJcs before the 
eruption of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon, which were 
the cause of the sudden brecik in Burmese relations with 
China. The tiiaing is important in establishing the 
fact that the Cultural Revolution in the CPB pre-dated 
the break in Sino-Burmese relations. Because the Chi- 
nese began to give public support to the CPB Cultural 
Revolution in July 1967, after the blow-up in state 
relations, many observers naturally assumed that the 
Cultural Revolution began at that time. The presump- 
tion was that the Chinese had inspired and organized it 
after they began to support Coimnunist insurgency in 
Burma. Thxas, the CPB Cultural Revolutiion came to be 
regarded as an outgrowth of the new Chinese policy to- 
wards the CPB. it was thought that the Chinese had 
found it necessary to purge Goshal as a first step in 
gaining control of the CPB, presumably because he re- 
sisted China's intervention in CPB affairs after China's 
break with the Burmese government. 

Actually, as we have seen, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was well" under way by March 1967, when Goshal and 
Htay first came under fire. It seems probable that the 
purge would have proceeded much as it did even if the 
sudden rupture in Sino-Burmese relations had not ensued 
and the Chinese had not suddenly acquired a new motive 
for supporting the CPB against the government. Thakin 
Than Tun and the Peking-returnees had obviously decided, 
with Chinese acquiescence if not active encouragement, 
to purge Goshal and Htay and other "revisionist elements" 
in the Party well before the events of June 1967 brought 
the Chinese and the CPB together in a common opposition 
to the Ne Win governinent. As a result of the revision 
in Chinese policy, the Chinese began to praise the pre- 
existing Cultural Revolution in the CPB and to give in- 
creasingly serious support to other CPB policies, in- 
cluding the armed struggle against the government. 
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with the removal of Goshal and Htay in Jnne 1967 ' 
the internal straggle within the CPB spread throughout ' 
the CPB, from the Politburo down to the most basic Party 
[organizations. __ It extended > as ve il. 
in China- 




— — _,|^ incluc^gd 

among the purge victims were Thakin Than l^aing, fifth 
in standing in the Politburo and Central Committee and 
the Vice-chairman of the Overseas CPB. Like Goshal and 
Htay, he was accused of being a revisionist and an anti- 
Party activist, and was liquidated in China. With his 
death, three of the seven members of the Politburo had 
been purged, leaving only ThaJcin Than Tun, Thakin Ba ' 
Thein Tin (in China), Thakin 2in, and Thakin Chit --'all' 
supporters of the new "revolutionaiy* line. The circun- • 
stances surrounding the purge of the CPB Party members 
in China are not known (we know only that Vice Chainaaa 
Thakin Ba Thein Tin took a leading: role in liquidating 
Thakin Than Myaing) , but there is abundant material on 
the terror used against the purge victims in Burma. 

. We have no specific information on Chinese direc- 
tives to the CPB during this phase of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. It is clear, however, that the Peking-returnees 
played a major role in directing the Cultural Revolution, 
and it can be presumed that the Chinese not only supported 
it but probably suggested the idea of a Cultural Revolu- 
tion to Thakin Tham Tun in the first place. There is 
nothing to indicate that the Chinese tried to stop the 
killings within the CPB, although the killings went 
far beyond any of the methods employed in Mao's purge of 
the CCP. In 1968, when the Cultural Revolution in the 
CPB reached its most fanatical, bloodthirsty stage, Peking 
was still publicly endorsing it, a position which implies 
Chinese tolerance of the killings as' well. 
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Peeling's Kar.ds-off Attitude Tovards Insurcen 



cv 



To appreciate the change in Chinese r^olicv a^ter 
June 19 67, it it necessary to understand the Criin^se 
attitude toward the CPB arrned strugcle curing the~v^a-s 
(1964-June 1967) when Thakin Than Tun .-r.anaced to co--* 
solidate his position in the Party through^a whotesa'^^ 
purge of ■ the Parcy apparatus. 

Chinese policy towards the arrr-ed strucgle in th-'s 
period had remained essentially the sar:e as "^t ''^ad been 
during 1955-63, except that Peking dropped its oressu-e 
on the CPB to stop the ins;irgency. The Chinese* continued 
T^eanwhile to pressure _the Burmese govern:?.ent to n-Qotiate 

'•'ith the ^mmamu^ i _ _ 
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choosing.* The governraent emissary was not authorized 
to negotiate beyond the point of seciiring agreement "to 
discuss a negotiated settlement of the long-time insiir- 
gency,- however, we do not know what the CPB response 
was, and in any case these events were overtaken by the 
blow-up in Sino-Burmese relations which removed the last 
hope for peace negotiations between the Communists cind 
the Rangoon government. 

Dp to mid-1967, while the Chinese keot up the 
pressure on the GUB to negotiate with the Communists, 
they refrained even from propaganda support of the in- 
surgency- So far as is known, they provided no material 
support for the CPB, Considering the detailed informa- 
tion that is available on Chinese contacts with the 
Burmese Party, it is almost inconceivable that there would 
be no mention of Chinese military aid to . the CPB insur- 
gents in ?he Last Days of Thakin Than Tun an.3 other 
sources of inxormation on the CPB, if in; fact the CCP 
had been supplying the Burmese Communists with military 
assistance* The Last Days of Thakin Th'aii Tun gives a 
rather complete listing of the meager supplies of arms 
and ammunition with, which the Communists ^ operated. More- 
over, the Burmese Army has never claimed ; to have found 
large numbers of arms in any of its raid^ on Communist 
hideouts. In September 1968, the army staged a pairti- 
cularly successful attack on Pcirty headquarters in which 
all of the arms in the possession of the Party leadership 
were captured. The most significant loss for the CPB 
was the anry ' s c£:pture of the radio communications 



*The secret emisscLTy was Bo ye Htutj a foz'mer leader 
of the CPS who had surrendered the government -In May 
19eZ. se had been one of Thakin Than Tun's supporters" 
at the Central Cpmnittee meezing in June 1SS2 in voting 
against Goshal's motion to relieve Thakin Than Tun as 
Party Chaiman^ 
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equipment with which the CPB had maintaiined contact with 
Peking. Otherwise, the arms amounted to a few small axms, 
apparently not of Chinese manufacture. In addition to * 
this, there is no reported instance of Chinese arms 
destined for the CPB insurgents in central Burma being 
caught in transit across Burma. 

Thus, the evidence simply does not support the 
view (voiced particularly since Jrme 1967) that Peking 
was supplying money, arms, and/or training to the CPB 
insurgents in the years before June 1967. On the contrary, 
China seems to have provided neither materiel nor propa- 
ganda support. The Chinese were of course in close touch 
wi4Ji the CPB, advising Thakin Than Tun via radio contact 
and: maintaining a direct contact through the influential 
Peking- returnees at Party headquarters. 



THE RUPTURE OF SIN0-3uRM£SE RELATIONS 



The Background to a Crisis 



3y 19 67, Sino-Burmese state relations had grown 
considerably less cordial than they had been in the early 
19 60*s- When Ne Win took office in Warch 1952, Chon 
En-lai expressed confidence that "the close relations 
or friendship and cooperation" between Burma and China 
would be further strengthened and developed. However," 
China's relations with Ne Win were never as. warm as 
they had been with-U Nu. 

Although: Ne Win made good relations with China 
a cardinal point of his foreign policy, this did not 
prevent him* from resisting Chinese desires whenever^ 
he felt Burmese sovereignty or vital , domestic policies 
to be at stake. Sone of his donestic programs, such 
as the nationalization of Chinese businesses and the 
closing of Chinese schools and newspapers, presented 
•Droblems for the Chinese. However, it was his increas- 
ingly strict adherence to a determinedly neutral and 
genuinelv impartial foreign policy in the mid-1960 's 
that seems to have annoyed the Chinese the most. 
During 196-4-1966, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En-lai, and Chen 
Yi made repeated trips to Rangoon to gain Ne Win's sup- 
pQj.^ the Chinese stand on such international ques- 
tions as the Sino-Indian border dispute, the Afro- 
Asian Conference, Indonesia's "confrontation" with 
Malavsia, and Vietnam. Ne Win resisted the Chinese pres- 
sures, however, as he resisted Soviet and US pressures. 
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Ne Win and Uu Shao-chi in Rangoon in April 19S6 



to taOce a public staiid on these issiies.* Although the 
Chinese "became increasingly iinhappy with these aspects 
of Purina* s strictly neutral foreign policy, they were, 
willing to tolerate a certain amount of annoyance with 
Ne Win in the interest of maintaining good relations 
with Burma, ■ 



^In February 1964, Chou En-Zai- vi-s-Cted Surma to gai-n 
Ne Win's support for tee Ch-inese posit-ici on the S-inO" 
Indian border dispute and to inspire enthusiasm for the 
Afro- Asian Conference, His efforts failed on both counts, 
Ne Win refused to take a position on the Sino-Indiar, 




lighed 

Although he finally agreed to "consider" taking part in 
conference if one it^as held, he refused t o endorse 
^^?^g^t^g idea of a eon fe rfsncei rrub liciv. 





In July 196^, Chou returned to Burma, with Chen li.^ 
rtp try to maneuver Ne Win into a pro-Chinese position 
ton Vietnam and Indones-ia* s "confrontation" with Malaysia 
}phe Chinese leaders also tried to pressure him not to 

.erfliaht rights in Burma^ 




_ Finally, in April 2S6i, L-uit Shao^chi 

vvst'ted Hangoon to try, once more, to get Ne Win's sup" 
port for the Chinese position on Vietnam; he, too, was 
unsuccessful. The fi,>,al communique after his visit did 
not even mention Vietnam, More than anything else, 
it seems to have been the Burmese refusal to take an anti' 
US position on Vietnam, even after the massive escalation 
of the war, that soured the Chinese on Ne Win^s foreign 
policy. 
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Ne .Win too^ inuch the same attitude. Although he • 
had good 'reason to be annoyed with the Chinese, he recog- 
nized the overriding inportance to 3urs:a of maintaining 
an atnosphere of good relations with Pe^ng. There i^' 
no doubt' that he resented the many visits of Chinese 
leaders to Banna and the impression these visits created 
that Bnrma was susceptible to CPR influence- He also 
resented the propaganda activities of the Chinese in 
Burma.* Although there is no evidence to show that the 
Chinese einbfessy was in touch with the Burmese Communist 
Party, Ne Win and the Burmese government seem to have 
becosie increasingly concerned about this possibility 
from 1964 on. Ne Win's fears of Chinese subversion were 



heightened after the Indonesian coup in September 1965 




"suxances taat rJaei Chinese were iv>t supporting insurgency 
in Burma, Ne Win became increasingly, suspicious. Appar- 
ently/ several high-r anting Burmese military officers 
who were convinced that the Chinese were aiding the in- 
surgents, were influencing Ne V7in in this clirection. 
These officers seem to have deduced thia fact of Chinese 
suoport to the ins-urgents from the fact of the step-up 
in* insurgency in late 1965 and early 1966. Whether or 
not Ke Win believed that the Chinese were actively sup- 
porting the Burmese insurants , he certainly h ad his 

pTispicions , 




^Ir FebTuary .2964^ Se Win had ordered the closing of 
the Oiir.&se consulate in Mandalay because it fta^rantly 
TTzncnt ^-utations on the dissetrrlnation of 



vioZatea govcT^ncn 
propagar.da. 
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need to maintain good ^relations °f the 

tion m. China spilled over into'R,Tv^= Cultural Revolu- 

Chinese Red Guard ^iplo^oy, ani^c^tL^^'' 
XT. relations which neither China no^ I ^ ^^^^ 

i^ner cnma nor BuriBa had expected. 

'=^l±l^:z±^_J<^:Ot ^^ Rangoon, June 1967 

the rupt" e'\n stno-tu?^e1e '^^e^la ^'.^^i^ P^P- that 
as a direct result of the Lt? ' "^^''^ occurred 

. in June 19 67, was essentiaSy ^'^v-or^f^^'^/" ^"9°°^^ 
Revolution in China. In hinfl<=f„^r^^"''^ °^ Cultural 
events leading up to t^e riots ^oih."" 
Chinese embassy officiaI=: n return of the: 

olr^i^L^L^o°"L^:iLTh\°f lo^? -i-^?oJe%^"Jn^^°^° 
cultural Revolution. Af?er feveral ^J^^^^?'' "'^ 
training, they returned to Bu™^? "lonths of special 
to the Over..eas Chinele in Bu^a Tn^f^'^ 
of incraasir.g Sino-BurmesS ?»^f' S ^"^^ atnosphere 

their -ealouInesHn p"eacHinr^hr/^^^f^^^ 

Mao was almost certain to n'n^^L^ according to 

kind.* certain -to provoke a confrontation of soire 



(footnote continued art page 497 
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The iroraediate cause of the riots was -hho ^-.-o-i-^- 
bution of Kao buttons bv the Ch^-»s^ 

overseas Chii^ese studen1:s in S^gooa ^^l^fL^f i^"^^ ^ 

tations by the Bu^ese govem^rt to the 

to cease these missionary acti^tief ^el S^^llcT^""^ 

forSiil,' ^"-"-^^ government issued a^'orS; 

forbidding the wearing of Mao badges, when Chinef^ 
students persisted in wearing the badaes 

reacted by exoslling several hSireri?uL;^= goveminent 
and by closing the Ichools in ^^lion In^^t^S^^'*''"^ 
against this, the Chinese eirbalsy organized I Zttt^ 
stration of Chinese students on 26 jSe ^L^ll 
spark that set off the riots.. ^ 



I footnote comir.ued from page ^Zi 

to export the Cultural SevoluzisK to its ethrir: rr-„^,^ 

as Burma^ Cambodia, Ce.lor:^ I-^ia Toltf^'^^TeZal^ Z/""^ 
thU phase of the Cultural BevolulicJ^ ^ ^"^^"^ ''""""^ 
»ir*'Ji.7%>Tr-'°^^'' ^°^-3-^*'--dir:s differences between He 

..... .... had ftC/Z-ie^'^J^^T^i^ If" 

take out passports from their ccur.try of orialn rh-' 

^nus, tne local Chinese who ado^-ed fo-^ei.cr Jn^^^^^^ 
-^ere st^Li 2-^egaTded as Cn-Lnese O'lz-Lzer.s by China, 
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For three days, Bunriese nobs rio-^f^fl i-r, ^ 
of Hangoon, giving vent in the prolell ^1 tt^.f"^ streets 
feelings against Rangoon's Overseas Si^l^^S^V "^'"''^ 
caiinesG stores, houses, and ca" burning 
no looting was involved, mly ^^o^d^naf^h^S^??^"?: 
the Chinese section of the c?tv Ti^ZtJ^^''^^^ through 
in Sight, At the ^r^ oTti^lTk.ylT.T^LrtZTo'''^ 
local Chinese had been killed wBll\s Tcpl Zf^ ^ u 

Without prining; contrary to s^^LuetrSiSsfS""^^^' 
we know that they were not T>lannel^by 4?BS™L?"9es , 
ment. They began as' the natural resLn^f^ govern- 

authority. In th^s s5iS?'"v£» ^-Til? " • ^'^P^ ^° B«»nese 
Of a seSes of ev^ntl^^ culmination 
control Of either the or^SSesi^^e^Sts"^^ 

starting^LT^chaS^r^LVlS^^^^^^ 

»tfA%o^--!.^^^^^^^^^ 

govern::.nt regulations was -naccept^^bf a^^^^^L.atic 



<^ a rr,atte:r affecting tT^e ^^tlz i'lL'^Ls ^/'i^.'-^pf 
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signed to the Burr.ese gove.^^Snlfas welf ^^S^^^^^ 

(the situation to deteriorate X^^^i f , ' allowing 
-did little to stop oSce°^^f 4!!- ?^ 

Embassv observers on <:.r.^^^ i^-ey nad started, us 

police- and am^ra?^^gh'vlsibIMn'^r^r^ 
no attempt to prevent the delteult°on^? %^^^^' "^^^ 
or ti.e kiUing of Chinese cl?Hen^°* °L i"^^^^ propertsr 
nese government began a chain of ?'fect, the Chi- 

governnent allowed to acSle^aS. Burmese 

As might be exneoted. Pekinc'c ^ j ^ . 

no awareness of the Chinese haSna m^^ '^''?^ ^^""^"^ 
allowing the ext>ort o5 t^e Cu?S?fi^ f nistake in 
Overseas Chinese in ^S^^ *° 

totally consumed vitS^^^agf ^^^i;et^""^^ ^^^^ 
for its handling of the sitCtfo^ f Bunnese government 
allcwad the riots to gro^ to Se ooinr^^i^^^^ ^^^^"5 
Overseas Chinese weie killed. ' ^^""^ '^"^ 

nese s^^^t^,^^ ^ 

- Win and the - -^-^ oTSe^^Ch^Lese 



taoked the Soviets -Fay. I'- - Chi-nese later at- 

^'-t'r. Cr.-ina (Zm, lTjA7\7eV'K' ""^ ^" ^'^^ -^^^P"*- 

tneiT lives -r dJnnfJ *«ev uere attacked and 

people ;^raLf.4r'ri"Lr-f* ""r?"? 

needed it. So^eTr-.mer.. had st:reKgth in reserve if it 
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betrayed by Ne Win? if vil^ of tflta^.^^^e.^^"^^^ ^^^t 
inent^ in good rela^ons w!^ hi^- I?" Chinese invest-^ 

about-face v?S^^:l^c^tot:x^"l'^^^^°«- °^ = 
ally overnight, Chi^^^a^^^^f ^^^^1 J^^owh. - Liter- 
benefactor and adopted tha? = ■ ?°=iture of a friendly 
enemy. Within twen^^ff^^^^f .^^-calling 

^violent death of ov-er 2M- o"^seL S?"^''^ 
the Chinese discarded- a n^nZ. 5 Chinese in Rangoon 
towards Burr,a lol o?er if 5e2. -f^^^ followed 
category of states vIL wh^l^lek^'n^^^^^^ " 
friendly relations:" to the"lo»I~^^L^^ "closest 
governments (as rakAel ^ pl^^:? category of foreign 
of governments agSS|r|^ch^.?|^iu^^S?y' ^^1= category 
ported a co^d^r'^^^^^P^iSc^ sup-^. 
the Chinese foreign idi^^-^S^^S ^i-^* 
"deliberately- s^Sl^^??- -^^"^^ Burmese of 
"insti<.ating thl^|S;£2^^:^^??^:?'^?e friendship ih 

NCSA aenounLr?hl^?S^°fe^f^PJ^^^?^ ^^"^ 
of thousands of ChineL^^^ f i*""^ hundreds 
Ne Wi„ govern^L?J"rir^^S''f?-^ISia* the "fascist 
Peking. In what was perhaos thrLf^^^^-^^^y i° 
=nent of all, Peking f?r tS%"t^^^- significant develop- 
to the -arned stSfgfe be^L^f2^*^i"^.?'^"=^y referred"^ 
cratic united Front flr^d gy ge suLl^'^ National Demo- 
and other revolutionary orga^i^tiS Coammust Party 
conmentary on the "steadv^f^-fii „ "'^ Burma. In a 

struggle in 3u^, S corcIud^rS?""! 
"end in destructi/i. "* that the GDB would 



r^i- aTmea^7isuTrj:c^-i.on aga-inst the GUB, 
(joo.note continued on page 54) 
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had ^..TLTlJi^l tnJ^iy^'vT.t'^^ ^^--^'^^ 
Peking to begin suppirt ^is ^rL 

to begin to play an active ? deeds: i.e. 

struggle against B«i^?<= supporting tht anned 

take Icngf Burmese goveminent. This did^ 

CPS was assigned a inatters; the Overseas 

Chinese polily to^a^ls°L?S^ "support; of the new 
P y towards Burma. Overseas CPS Chairman 



tioned. Mao acs oblilkrAZ It- uss never men- 

nese policy of .uplZT}^- 7e wZ'1Z\l''^ ^^'^ <^''-'- ' 

support for the alined Bt^ggle ""^ "f 

of tt tZslTZt^'^^a-^l^'-fi \l --ZZ-^ that o.e 

Purged him duUngt're^^2t.Lt^r f^^^'f ^ Mao 

that he had su^^ ^"Tottgeolt'^foZi^'''l"^^''^. "'^ 

a policy of "ovcrfriendtiZas- towardB ■Bx.rma. . 

Tiller ^t'-'^- coiiiXts In fi:t^U TJ'^^"- 

tnat Mao was simplv making rW",. ii.^ J^ct, i^t seems 

discarded P^'^ic/tLI^fJ:! '"L^^^'^fr'i'' 

L-,u aas accused of advocn-tir-Z l^/^ 1 ?, ' ^'•"^ 

policy, and it is l^tllTttlrf ""tually been Chinese 
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such as the funeral o? the ainese^r/"^^^'=-°°"=^°"= 
xn the riots in Rangoon. He autho-^ technician killed 
cles which appeared in People^s Dan^ ""^^"^ °^ "^i- 
by NCNA, attacking Ne wIH^HMuI^ or were broadcast 
and predicting thi over^^row o^^^ I ^^^^""^ Kai-shek" 
"by the Burmese peopla Jho are^o ? Burmese goverwnent 
people's war." Most of these ar??cl^"'- ^"^"'A ^"'^"'^ 
of the armed struggle in Bu™« u ^.J"?^"^^"^ ^ history 

Tin characterized Is a ^^^'^^^ Thein 

of Mao." ^ 9reat victory for the thought 

The most impovtant experierap nnS^^A ■ 
Burma's a.r,ed etruggll'duTng IZ ptsl" 
t-^enty yeare U that victor/ is aokilved 

the prac:t^oe.^^f^ Burma's . revoiutilri and 
thought -LB rotated, 

'a:r?he"cil1ur^? Seo^^tir in'"^'- °' ^""^ 
contributions to thTsu^L^e's toggle?"" '^^"'^ ^"^^ 

already^i^^:-^y:^?.SL%-\-r--^^ ^t.e cPBwas 

ledged the interna^ ILseJ^fon w 

by which tin,e T^^^in Thln"Turard^i2 ^^rty. 
had succeeded in ouralna ^-h^?,- ?efcing-returnees 
Party. In 1967 Sha?"\ ^^u ^i-thin the 

^islLding pictur^M" unif ied"coB" Tn^^^f^^ ^ 

and close unity" with the r^tn^=f^^ agreement 

co™..nts alleged not on^v S^at tL r^"""^ ^^"^^ 

support of arLd struggi^ that th^ T^^^^ 

was going very well. ' ""^'^ struggle 
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^t^^ru^ (fifth from left) at th- Memorial Servfee in Peking for 

JH'^^'oT^ ^'^ ^*=^"'<=-" •^'"-<^ '"e Riots in Rangoon. 5 July llS" 



While Thakin 3a*Thein Tin and t:he Ove-seas cpr 

T^t.^r-^r^'^^ - prWrily the Burmese "o^Evf bat 
also pro-Chinese elements in the stud-n-^-voni-h^^, 2 
and other fron-t organizations such as tile^B^^.T^""*"* 
Friendship Association — fo- suo=o-? the^Bnana-chana ^ 
attack on the Burmese govef^^ent!"^ Po^*|,| fi^t^tf ""^^^ 
since 1949, Peking had a direct interest in 
long-standing opposition of these Sis S Se lo^" 

the CP3, this was a significant new develobment 
^^4^C^^^ Buri^ (as distinSed'fr^'- 

on Chinese policy t.owsix:^-:5^mi, ' cnma and 

r^.^- weeks of the xiots, th4 CPB or- 

ganized a number of mass xallies deiiouAcin? Se -?«t,t 

grs-Sln-l Se-^--lSfe-M^^ 
tnat was not lost on the Bun^ese populaliln! Never 
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a^t^f of pSLg!" -Pressio. of bein, such 

4.^ p Actually, however, the CPB was not in a position 
to do much to help the Chinese — or anyone else --4^ 
late 1967. Tne Party was on the defensive in^e ^u^^- 
ralla war with the government,** and, more iLortalt 
It was so much preoccupied with its own internal SltmraT- 

of overthrowing the government and was no^ a sSona^ 
unified force within the Communist movement. Eatte^ 
It was m the midst of a massive purge of ^^e S?' 
Par^ apparatus which was to consume its ene-Jes for 
another full year. It was clear that it wSuld be f 
n«3or task for the Chinese to turn the l^rinto a serious 



. '^P/.'^t^^Jy-- <^ significant r.umiei- of Burmese Cor^^r. 

the Party's support of Chineee policies vouZd seliolsl^ 
^^Se -t, popularitv folZcwirz/ ike rise ofliiespreai 

Tf l'sfrVl riots. J„ the fall 

of 1367. a large number of Communist inBur^er-ta su-r 
Tendered to the government, apparently paltu ieclZe 
of tne polarization of the Burmese insurgent mole^nt 
caused by Pekir.g'^s open call for the oveltyXZ of the 
in I^" fr'*^"^"* '"'^ China's new, direct involvement 

efVeililT'ZVJ^^^-' 30vernr,ent mounted the most 

JdVct ■ =^"«*f'-'-«««'ffent operation against the Com- 
muKists i-n twenty years. It was called "the Ba Xhei of 
fensyje" oe cause it was inspired by Ba Xhe" tte cAtZl 
jITt^ZTj '"'f^'z^'^o ^-f-cted to the goi^t^menl in JuZ 

"^'^^ ^""^ ^='*2^ headauarters. On 
^ht •'^•formation he supplied to the gotlrnmeri 

'■he army managed to encircle Party headouarteZ thnZjr 
^^ f.d_r.oi directly attack the heldquarttts al t?' 
Cond.f ons at Party headquarters reached the tolT- of 
'-■ear-starvation, however. ?oi.n- of 
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S^J^^^Il^ - OUB con- 

Chance of building a succese^^.l i^L?; i-^^^^ ^'^^ little 
Of the Cor^unist Ls^T^nt^'llKlll^^'t^^ 

help thf^L^e "^lAna ^« to do muoih to 

as the. CPB rebellion re^ainercln?gef S tile ptJ°v^ 
~ far front the border with rhiT,» Yomas 
logistical obstacles^o s^plvina Z" ^^^^^l^^re grave 
though these logistical diffi^^??- Al- 
=«in reason why^t^fSLesl^h^rr^e'^asff^r.^^ 
support the Conrounists with materiel LI ^x ^^ ^ 
problem nevertheless oosed obvioSs li^^fi^-^^ geographical 
aid that could be given. limitations on the 

the bankrupt tll^ ' IT^l^riT involving 
difficulties In l^ppfyiS; ^ f-'^^Sency:,. the. logxitical 
important considl-a?iari^l^$^ i ns.ur gents, ;;aad another 
Chinese dissSifl^e^SrSg-^f 4^-arase -l^ter Cnamely, 

to Tha;cin Than r^^T^^Tsf^'^tl^l^ h"av»="^?°= 

considered a zailitarv aii^^^X^™ never -to. have seriously 

insurgents. At leS?,'^ l«'L""we\n^^2/^^« 
have never suD»l>ed aiv n-fiTt^^w, ^f^^^^' the Chinese 

insurgents in L^^^anu^t^TthS^SoS^oS-^SS^!,,,. 

respect^to^olhef .-nsulaen?'.''^^^^"''' Position with 
the Shan and K^^In i^furLlS^^Lz" P^ticularly 
Burma near the borde- wiS SSn^^ northeast 
had no lonc-establi^^;«.I^:i China. Whereas the Chinese 
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^■e'^'^^r- "iilinguess after Jur.e 1967 to support 

these et.inic minority insu^oents; m^^Z i ^ support 

openly ^-.ti-Conraunis? sl^l^y beca^l o? ^h^""" ""^^ 
between the:n in the form of a lo^trolptL^ln Z 

was opposed to Burma's -fascist Ke Wi^ ilvSiiSeAt!- 

coopera^Lrb\^tSLrS^^^^BlSur1:j| ^I^JH^ ^^f^^y 
Burina ar.d the ethnic insurgent mole^nffreiSer 
Kachm or Shan States orio? to June I9fi7 ti^ ?® 
Con^unists had been working ^^arS grllter^^^^of"*^ 
the insurgent forces in the Deita^r^^ °^ 
established contact wi^l^v ^h^^^' 
the northern stat J'^aT^h^b^let S'aiS°"^l 
a development would have been highly sigSfS^* if** 

r-u PeJcincr, the Chinese had actuallv ^ft»rr>,4- 

n^v^c^sft^-^r^se-L:.^^^^^^ 

of the minoritl groups ^e^e '^S S?^,-^^ aid and support 
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and to tne possibility of a united front between the 
Kachin insurgents and other insurgents, includina both 
the Shans and the Coiraunists . Ovir ^nd ovei aaain 
Peking stressed the need for unity of the insujaent 
lorces. As night be expected, Chinese propaganda dir- 
ected toward the Shans and Kachins avoided mlSnoJ 
Ideology, which could only bring their di^feSeS wfth 
the Chinese to the surface; instead, the aSl^e coal 

Ifl^S^ .nd independence from t^e V^on 

ot Burma and the necessity for all-out onrin.:-! -n^r. t« 
the GUB. This propaganda offensive vss ^riirst e^res 
sion of a totally new Chinese policy which w^I solute 
be reflected in deeds as well ^ words. 




_ *Jn these early discussions with Shan an^ r«^>,v 
^nsu^ger.t leaders, the Chinese did r,Tt^aTc tte o7fer 
of a^d condvticr.al on any reql^irement thtt plkinl^s 



were 





secret, judging fi^thl SS^y VSI^ne%^iS^"'^^ 



Jifan^ SATi^j. J^e^^ea re? £>t^ Barmcae name of 
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precautions in effect at the tx.-ne of their arrival 
These passengers may well have been insurcent leade-s 
in Peking for talks with the Chinese, or they nay have 
been trainees scheduled for guerrilla-warfare training 
at one of the training bases near Peking. 
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The Northeast Command 



In January 1968, the Chinese took the first 
concrete step towards the buildino of ^ -^v^T^ • 
siargent movement in norther bS. iS ^at n.o^^?^^°:„ 
sent Kaw Seng Bu«nese Kachi^^; hS ^^e^r^^hf 
Karen insurrection and later (1950) fled to ehiriai 

laSi^-:^ ^'iT "^"^ ^ Of 1^ 9^-llof eSiic 

^.^^^"^ recruited from both sides of 
border. This was the beginning of the NortheLt Cornnand. 
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■t^ .P'i'JUEJie!l*iiiiiiS$£aLia*k 




■■■s>r!ffi-i'<' ■ 



•'i^.i SK"' 'y^' 



to regroup and resupply, he gradually solidified hS ^ 

rerote area along Burma's northeastern 
frontier, about 50 miles north of Lashio. me sector 
became known as the Northeast Command, and its Ulttlry 
units were known as the "People's Liberation Axicy of 
Burma By th^ end of the year, Navr Seng was mounting 
attacks, involving as many as 1,000 men, on Burmese 
villages throughout the Lashio district of Burma 




sjj.tcned n-LG allegvayice from the old CPB PaTty leader^ 
smp ^« central Bu^ma vo the new Chines c^backed lnstl^ 




The CPB Cul tural Revolution , stace II- Hell qr-^r.^. 
at Party Headquarters — — Scenes 

relations xn June 1967 nor the sudden intrusion^^^ 

There had been no observable activitv or, t-t,^ 
part of the CPB in the afterr>ath of toe ' 

S^ltt^^- "^f.^^^'o^^trations mounterlga^lt "I^in 

and the distribution of oronacrs-^fl p i«=i-fi^4-^ • 

nfnS" ^--e againsf tgritlS^ S^nt? 
nentaoned earlier, the Party fSund itselfa?^; 

3?ef ^^^=?rtl ^ ^-^^^ a„ti-cSnef.%Sif^r 

^^°*=s- -^t was aiso on the defensive in the 

wirtofit ^S^^st the goveminent. During the vZ^-e- 
1967-1968, as. a result of the govemaeat "Ba Khet 

Its most txrominent leaders, whose death had a telllL 
effect upon Party morale, in an effort to boo^t p^^L 

%f ^t^^ totally out of touch with 

reality: for while the Party was suffering extr^ 

A; matters went from bad to wo^e^ Pa-^-t-,, 

SaS'^bf '^^'"'^ subjected to^ftrifrst^lfrLt'a?: 
v^ck by govern.T.ent forces in April 1968. A second 

^5%^''^'"^ ^ttack in September took lhakin Tun 
S^r^%^°Sf f!n'=°='^^^^^^y surprise, and ^^cas^ 
ti^^^ere wiiod ^^"^ headquarters at the 

o^^l'? - ^'i^^'^'-iition, the Party suffered the 
-OSS o. all the iiaportant Party papers nomally kept It 
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^^^f?'''^- capture of raost of its suooly 

|2>^".rj? s-;"jss^2-H ^^^^^^ 

had serious repercussions for CCP-CPB relatio^!' 

When the Seoteinber 19 68 ;^i-f-»r-> -a-.^j, i_ 
quarters occurred/ the CPB hll been^efebratlL 
giaxin Than Tun-s words, "victoS after v"S^'" 1^ 
Jus case, he was referring to the "victor^?^^^ 

«e c?B had been winning. Even while on the^ run and 
in the Eiost destitute condition, the PartTchS^^ ^ 

Of these executions leaked out slowly, but fo^ rnS^fi, 

r.inti^'ii\'^^€^^ ^^^^^^ 

j-ate 19 6. at Thakin Than Tun^s reauest onW kI^-^ 

T^^^^^^ -:e3trSie.?"^d'se^e^a 
snow- trials" and eventually put to dea*^h -tn 

ra^uali;;tic manner of the CP3 CuItSral^evl^utioS, ' 
su^ae- ofM^^^ continued throughout the spring and 

CPS. who was highly respected by his men Sd aDla^^ntlv 
^or Jiat reason considered a threat to Thakin Iga^ ?S 
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was tricked into coning to Party headquarters where he 

^^.n^f-^^ and finally Jcilled. in plrhaosihf ^ost 

merciless execution of all.* " inos-c 



In the end, it was 3o Tun Nyein's murdei- +->>^*+. 

iritt ^ '^^-^^ inelberf to accept 

In the early evening of 24 September, as the bed«^f?^ 
remnants of c?B headquarters were regrouping alSr^Sf 
IS September attack on Party headqualte-l I m^L^I r« 
Tun Nyein's military coi^^ who hare^Srted^^fe^L? 
to Party neadquarters in August and staved on a^Li^ 

Totit'':i fr^' ^^^^^ aalL^^I^a^ 

Shot hin as he stood alone by the edge of a creek. 



The End of an Era 



purge oT^l^V'^^^^'^^^^^^ H^a-^^^^^i^^^ 
Zln and ^akin chit weie the K furSving'CoUtS^" 



T death was the fi.Tst to fectux-e a 

Villf ^^''^ "asftinff of the feet in the victim's 
?r """^ *° ^c^o.atr.c. often 

aur.r.g A'pT'^l-ScptembeT 2968, 

The deatr of Bo Tun Syein and other scenes of tre 
C^.turaZ nevoZ'ution in the CP3 are vividU deeclibed 
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members in Burma.* it seem*? i-r. k^,,^ v 

out much debate by those a^Partv ^^ ^^^"^ accepted with- 
Thakin Zin, as thl ^^f^ ^^f^^ J^eadguarters that 
buro in Bu^u^, ^ulfScLf^f^^""^^ "^^^ the Polit- 
Although, according to SrpStv"co/f^^^ Chairr^an. 
Party Chainnan should S^e^lct^^''^^^^^?' 



?2S^^ on. ....... 

^-y a disaffected 0^7^^^^^^ heen kiltla 

govern^ent;^ and one had been ktzied -J^ ^^^"^ 
That left etght^ as of slTi-^Jl ^ZJL^ government troops, 
were in China ^ September ises, of whom two 




(Dead) 



THAKIN THAN TUN^^ 
G0SHAl2 

Tun Maunq-S 
Mya2 
Tofce2 
Soe Than2 
Sein2 
Bo Yan Aung^ 
3o Zeya-^ 

■h^illed hy CF3 Tr.ember 
^Purged, 

K^^lted by government 
troops. 



(Alive )^ 

yebaw Mya^ 
Bo Yet Htut4 
■ ^I^HAKIN BA THEXK-TIN^ 
Thcikin Pe Tint^ 
THAKIN ZlJjS - 
THAKIN CHIT^ 
Thakin Tin Tun^ 
Aung GyiS 
Bo Myo Myint^ 



Defeated to the Government, 
^-i-n Cnina. 
^In Surma-. 
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Party without regard £or^t^e"en?^lx^?o>^,?l^ °' 
acquire great signif ioLcf .'^ al^l^airorSL^S^f 

tne scene, as Vice Chaxnaan of the Party he was th^ 
Of Chinese i„.i.ei.ce in • the^rce'lS^r cSS^Sflhe 



mor.*.,e cfter tke events, on 20 Uai-or JSff? V"- ^ 

ackno-jledged Thakin Thar Tun'l TZH ^"-^ 



«e take note of the fact that 4otrade rhaki. "^^^^ 
oeoome the chai.r.a.. ar-.d I the vice ctlirlt ^ ^"-^ "''^ 
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Oimese had grounds to believe that „ 

Tun would have been chosen rhf,- r^^" Thein 

Coimnittee had been a?lowld S^?^? ^^v^^ Central 

eight surviving'^^^^'^/^hf ^^S^^f^'^I 
1968, two were living in Chi^^ =^,1 aa September 

Chinese-trained men who mS^? another two were 

Peking's instruction!. ° ^^us ^H!^^^ *° ^o^l-^ 
the central Connnittee to oic^'ai^ew^n"^ ^° 
vented- the Chinese f rom ina ?h2f^ f^? Chairman pre- 
m the Party to conso^d^fo f latent strength 

leadership. ADoSen^it °'er the new Party 

a grudge agai^t^f ^^^v^vi^lpf i?'^ ^ 
choice of Thakin Zin as^I nL^artv^^^^^^ 
shall see, this has been a * ? C&aincan. As we 

decision to shift itl fntlrSt Lf ?^?'' t"^ Pricing's 
the rnakin Zin-led CPB inlSaLrS? 3^°^°= from 
Bur^a to .aw Seng-s ^f^^^Tl^,^,^ 
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THE COLD WAR P2.RX0D 



The New Insurgency^ Pekina-sfcvf ^ 



Than Tu^-y Si C^S^is'tlnsurL'^"? ^^^^'^ '^^^^ 
had been reducedTriL loS ^ in. central Buma 

decinated; over half th^^^if^^ ^ virtually 

thirds of the Cen'ifl°SoSttee'2S^LtfdT^'^?.*'r 
dated in the purge, had ^1 i| btSfJ of^ 
dered- to- -the govlrineht, T^e Part^^'a whof^ 
becoine tainted with the ■ "hole, had 

■che movement was at ■; ir^Z^^^ popuxation. in short, 

and leadership^anl oo^olrtf^fto'^he"^ "^^^-^-^ 
had never been weaken alT^? governnent 
oarently figured |^ ;Ce^i°L!^r*.°?°=^'2^^**=i°»s ap- 
the spring If fsel S r^tv ^aken-during 
in BuLa. ' ^ ""^^^ Coinmunist: insurgency 

in the decifion't^^^^^^^^iSe B^^^'e^^" ^^"^ ^^^--^ 
was Tnakin Than Tun-s l^^nH ^""^ insurgent effort 
new CPB Chaim-1 noi- appointment of a 

1968, thrSZ^rse had Lif choosing. By Septeinber 



With Thakin Than Tun gone: aSn^» " direction, 

a closer tie with thale g^o^s S^an wft^^|Sn'?-^"^% 
the surviving CPB Party orgaSizatiSnT' ^""^ ^""^ 

Thakin Than Tun's -death orow-irio/^ « 
tunity to establish Kaw Se^gls^Sfn Thaf°^ 

then, as a r.eaber of the Politburo! Co-nmittee and, 

had alwayrbfen^4:aldS1s r^l^i?"'*^ Seng ' 

and foremost. AlSSgf hf had^S^al^r^'?,*^'/"^* 

pretensioL" al^a ^^I^sr^^Sr^lHs^f 

SL^^f^a^hf^S'^af^e.f/-^^ 1969 after Tha^in 
the Politburo. Ao^eSlyrihrp^^?.^^" elevation to 
had nothing to do-with Sl^ ScisS?^ toflf^-^^ " 
ence tl^at Thakin Zih or Thalci^ r^t^ " °° ^^i*^- 

Tnembsrs of the Central cS^^^L^ Z"" 
informed of dhinlsr^fn^f^ ^ i= Burma weret.even ' 
the decision ^^l ai^^ff-*"^' consulted on 

their o^rwith^e^o^f^a^cf ""^"^ ^'^^^^^ en 

seas CP3 in China w-nf^ ,T ^ °^ course, of the Over- 

announcementf From ITlnf'T^^ official 

and Thakin Ba Thein Sn (in 2^ina)' w^l^^?^ ^^'^ 
spokesmen for the CPB, as faTi? official 
cemed. ' as the Chinese were con- 
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He is now customarily listed a!ona i?^>, ^x^^^^''5^y ^^^l- 
Thafcin Chit, and ThaXin la Sho,-^ 2-''''^ Thakm 2in, 

sis^t; -ra-?: J.™ 

misleading picture of • course a totally 

is essentfafi^'S^^LlS^^^^^^^Sbe^l?^^ -rthf which 
for the inost part of persons^ho f ° conrposed 

who have neve? bellngf fto^e^f^^ Sj^??^ and 

the Chinese have crelted! n^iSf^ rebellion which 
Maoist doctrine, and "^Sficaliy-fSllfll 
Burmese Coammist movement Thi-= -^Lv?^ f 
in common with the lonq-estah?^^L;^^^^°? ^^^=1^ 
in central Bur^, which il fi5°^"* insurgency 

(a) entirely ethiic 3^ a^d^b) T" 

the sense that onlvOTB ^^>,Lzi ^^5^iy Communist, 
these basic differfnSs L^^?* ^ involved. Besides 

t-o insurgenSS^coSSSiaS^SeS actf^^f 

as .far as is ]cnown> Naw Sena h^hsS iZ^^^ "-^ 

CPB leaders in cectr-al t.^^^ ■ contact with the 

in early 1968? to Burma 

^eng anf t^^ K^rSeSfcSLSiSH '^^^^ 
>^'>nt .group ..^n BurmlTTpMiiiiiii^"'? ^"r" * " 




^^ter various diff 5r»Ti-T^- 
Kachin insurgent leafiers , ^han and 

to trust only Na„ seng; s3t!L e^f^^ ^« ^1°" reportea 
appear to have dealt lolefv wi^^f ^^"^^ 1969' thev 



other insurgent groups S^lTa^tr^f?"??! "ith the ^ 
reflects the <2iffic«lti2^hi^ ?hf^^ Sovemnvent 



Chinese ins 



into ^.^ £^ZraZylll^,^2rtt ^^^^^ I^S^d.ced 
Zaw Tu toward lekil? L insurgent leaders like 

tothe Shan and Ka^n SsSl^tf"''^ ^ ^P^^l 

down Ideology, but as th^lr desS: C3iinese had ilayed 

the Co=mur.ist credential^ ^^= fv ^.?'^^' ^ strengthen 
began to attach a l?^oS\||o|^| J2"f ? ^^^^^--^ ^^y 
^urgent Operations. Belidel 5hf^Sf ? flavor to the in- 
aoctrination, .2aw 4u S reoorS^ ^ *° Coimnunist in- 
Chinese insistence that Sf Sa bridled at the 
^nto its insurgent organlzL^ T?^ ^^nibers 
he refnsed to accept Sy^n^S^; L^i?^. -^o that. 
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As nentioned earlier- ^J^T^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

. recruited Into the 3urassl*i«^ Chinese vinko^r-. 

Surnese insurgent aST-^^^"*®"^ i°*o • 

stationed there, oaiy S B,,^!^- military vmite 

|^|ltrated Chinese eL^c Sr^L^^^''^ )=no«.To^^ 
^||j£=^«serve with insurgent 

forces. across the 
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Seng's 




of the outward appearances of a Chinese operation. Ap- 
parently, the Burmese insurgents openly display Chinese 
propaganda materials, carry pictures of Chainnan Mao, 
and otherwise propagandize the cult of Mao. From the 
Burmese government point of view, the insurgents are 
"Communist" because they so obviously .and openly promote 
Chinese Communist interests. Despite these traooings 
of a Communist movement, however, most of the insurgents 
--at least most of the Burmese as distinct from the 
Chinese nationals serving with the insurgents — 
probably not dedicated Party members. 



The Dying CP3 Insurgency in Central Burma 



While the Chinese- supported insurgency in the 
north has prospered, largely because of Chinese aid, 
ihakin Zin's forces in central Burma have been dwindling 
fast, cut off as they are fronr all outside aid. Since 
Tha^in Than Tun's death in September 1968, there have 
been further serious losses = In Aoril 1969, three of 
the leading Peking-returnees, one of them being Central 
Committee member Aung Gyi, were killed by government 
troops, leaving only 13 of the original 28 Peking-returnees, 
During the winter 1^69-1970, four mcfere Peking-returnees, 
inducing Central Committee member Thakin Pu., were re- 
ported killed. Finally, in December 1970, the CPB suf- 
fered the loss of Thakin Tin Tun, one of the five sur- 
viving members of the Central Committee. Of the remain- 
ing four Central Committee members (not counting Naw 
Seng) , only Thakin Zin and Thakin Chit are still alive 

jungles of central Burma; the other two (Thakin 
3a Thein Tin and Thakin Pe Tint) are in China. The best 
estimate is that over 80 percent of the CPB leaders, 
including military leaders, have been killed. 

As might be expected, the loss of so manv of the 
top cadres of the Party has had a very demoralizing 
effect. In addition to the main active insurgents who 
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have been killed by the goverioent, others have siiiiDly 
quit the insurgent life and retu^n^r? ^^-^Y 
There have been few new recrSts'in t^e ^^tl^""^^^^^^^- 
to take their places. Although therftrr^l tZ.-^ZV"^ 

S slor^liV^rt^ bfJ^alHa^al 
i^el-^L-tl— ^^^^^^^ 

^^:^blfA ^nvo=!v:i--;.r- -L~ 

S grne-l-- ^^^^^^ 

proble. to the r.|Lf ertKl^'^hr^^t'iry%Ls!"°°= 

that soS^1^e\%^^^u';L^^^^^^^^ 

P^«s>^ly to join Naw Seng^s i-^urgenr^oxce^n 

S i:^f-9tr'AowevJ"'*^r wSrle^ecte/dur- 
Jhl„ ? ~ ' ^°"ever, and none have been noted since 
^S^o -^PP^^^'^tiy' Conmiunist units moved eLl ?o 

escape government troops involved in the "Ba Khe-- 
against the Conmunists in latf. iqc? ^ Ba Khe^ campaign 

seem to have been el?orf In toe'pa^?^ol 

munis t un- ts ^r>-.-^Vp« u m -csie part of these Coia- 
inunis. un-.ts to ^oin forces with l.-aw Seng, however. 

CPB lea^^rs^1re'^S;inT=Ls^I^^^^^^^^ 

^t.r&^se"blrd\?f ^S^.c;^- L^-^- ^"^^^^^^^^^^ 

the reports, xt w^ulfbe s^^^^sjln^^^f^^^rai^L^Z^n^ tl 
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would ssen, th.t the CPB leaders ^ust L5^"^^?' " 
servations about subm^roi^^ ? serious re- 

don.ir.ated tribal i^Srrfc?L^ '^^^''^^ ^" ^ Chinese- 
' ^fect represent i^t-^t^t~Z,^J'°'^\^''^^ in 
would Place it n,uch nore^S^f^'^^Se^^^^f^^f^ty ^-^a • 
So long as Thakin 2in and Th^L^^f Peking's thumb, 
there seens little lik^rh^J^S P"^^ remain in control, 
being moved out ol cen?r^ B^^f headguarters ' 

other old-tiae leaders of t?^ '^""^,'*^ "-^^ 
tainly prefer to enl^eL^ayf ^^'t^^^'' ^^f^* 
Coamunists have been fiahtin«^+ht «>e 
twenty years. lighting the govenaaent for over 

for sucfa^'decisioflnd iTtl ^^^"^ °vertaJcen the need 
relevance. The re^. Snl/?-^^ "^uced its 

insurgency in lu^i^^r?"' ^^""^^ Gonnunist 
but tie N^rtheasT^o^^^ ^^l^ ^MllZJt^^'^.'^^^^ ' 
Seng. There is little cha-ic^ °^ Naw 

sJ»ip will ever be ablj to exLrff ^ leader- 
pver the insurgencTin the n=-fhf f "S^if^cant control 
headquarters wLe^olSo^ ^^ ^h "^^^^r or not Party 
m Burma — that is th^ I^-i, ■ 4 Coramunist movement 
likely to continue fthnic-Bunaan mainstream --Is 

the nL afnest vlrsLI o^^r? ineffectual way. whill 
in the Sino-Burmel; bordi; ^L!^"^ operates independently 

totally'^^lti^rthl ItL^k'tL^tT.t^ ''^^"-y 
^urna. They will probablv^o^^^i ?^ central 

support (at least cl^^lL^ ''^""^ *° 5ive it propaganda 
not 'Jirect'-prlllg^nla^SS'alSlK? ^^^^^i^' 

--surgency i. S^^erA^'UlllttT^'^r^ll^^^^^^ 
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The last NCNA broadcast on Bu^^»=f^? central Burma, 

ber 1970) consisted of%"LS coSl^"^;^^?^? f-Pte»- 
in the Pegu Yonas,* Two other hrr>»fl^=fi • , successss" 
August 1970 gave an eau°l!y |lc^f 

count of Co=raunist miiitar^ nusleadxng ao- 

With such periodic ^opa|2drsup^rt^ eeSnf fto 
radio broadcasts a year) , the Chinese IrilSt laid 
service to the armed struggle in thp%Z^„ paid lip 

they^did nothing to ^^^rfAly^.T/ iTi.T^ll^.^''^'-^ 

between^^rc^f.^|e"I^l^i:2n1ln?s ^^-^-^--^ 

yon^s Since ThaXi^Th^ dea^^rie^t^^MiT 

It Will be remeiabered that the CPB lost itsT^lf^ I ^ 

meat m the attack on Party head&uart^S= eguip- 

So far as is known, it ha?not aSSf J * 

Which would have alloweHt^ r^^^l^^h T^^^^""^ 

tact with China. No new Peki^o-reS^^ 

to have been sent to the Pegu"lom«"Sg^e"pS?'"'' 

fra:a the Northern Shan State into lential Bu^^r 




S:rT.s^%^: ^v.len=V:r -^"^ south- 

to his death in Dece^;r?9?o ^B/CC^^^^e^^°'^- 

is reported to have been member Thakin T<a 

the task of "liaison w!th lo~?^^^^'=''^^y charged wi^ 
but there is no infSr^aSof t-^e^ng afna) 

have had with the Chinese! ^""^ contacts he njj ' 

aS^oon <^vernr;en^and^^^^^;3ur^ - " 

3urnese^insurgeSs!°"lvfrWnS^?^^ support of the 
Cninese were not supoorSna^^J.t '^'"'^ "^ea the 

was greatly alarmed b^ V^^ insurgency in Burma. Ng wi„ 

the Bur^^'^lo^^l^^^^if. P«fi°^ late June 1967 wh.« 
^=ysdebatinrBlSf„:i^^\-?^f«^ 3e|siL"^ofg« 

against t^i^ a "^L'^?^"^' major 
«^at Chxna aight decide to lu^P^^^„^^"= the fear 

the a^ of creating a La^-S^rf^tS^l«"^"'^^°^ ' 
fn?er^^L^L%°?eak^^:^^,^^^^^^ 

^ost unanimous baSing t^^ Win, vitt 

a policy designed tr^aintai^luISr?''"?^*' -^^^i^ed ^ 

triSTna'^fr^ ^--^^^ P°ov^ing^)i4^''"?f «f 
I'.ri ! enaless barrage o' hLt^fVI^' response 
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that it could deflect the outt»Tn-<:-»- r.^= ^ - 



Of the ^--l^r^e1r£L-a2%S^SLra,r,f 

is still uncertain) . Althounh+H^ S attac* 

that the insurgent lo^'^^eallv^OofS^I ^ '^^^^'^ 

suffered an unprecedented nSr of ^ 

edly, over 200; moreover, the a-W «^ I f • "PO^" 



See tr.e discuBsion hclow, page 126. T-Lots. ^ 
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"ere3i.ore than Ne wS^^f ^e^ll^^^' ^ cSualties 

pay.. Ke Win was finally f^ced^^o^^i"?''* Prepared to 
attention to the proalsi, in v„^^^^^^=*=«™ationai 
Chxna to call off*^the i^wae^^^^f^^"^ Setting Cofflmmist 
he made the first publi^^^^° attacks, on 6 Nove^^ 
the Bu«.se arzny'a^ij:^|,^°»,^f^| fi9hti«g be^^^ 
Buroa an a speech to the ooe^T^rr northeast 
conference of the ruling ©Pening session of a three-dsv 
«u<i to the suSrif^'ort^^^f? 0^^?'""^ ProS^'pf^^, 
J that there had been ••ei.rhi ^® world, he reveS^,^ 

^.ediu:n a=d sinall'Sir^ifhes lilL^tf'^f^S^ ^"^ .ten^^"^ 
between January and Aug^t if ? ^h.^^^'^^^ "^"^ 
was announced to have 5 ™® Bunaese amiy 

Officers) , 250 wo^dld^f|f^^ ("cludSg^io 
42 inissing, Althougl nit officers) /and 

supporting the insurgents ^^^^v^^^^^^^S Chi^a of 
he said. tHat "the ^^'a^i^ ^"""^^ ^ucH when 
they are bolstered* by^effi^^'^ <?ecZare that ' 

SL\!r- ''^^-^^ to^-s^oSirf^n'dly SiS^^iS ^^^^^ 



— thBOBt Burma ar.d J^\'Jl ""^^ J.^'^^^^V pr'Oblen, . 
r-.ot to further 'l^'^ate rezl42L^'^t' ^^'^^er^ 

(footnote contirrued on page 92) 
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had li-t?^''^?^^ appeal for iinproved relations with CSiina 

ifooznoze cont-Lnued from page 30 J 

d.d ..ot raise a hue and cry on e^^ ol'.as^l^ 
.avner talK less and do aore. -We prefer to inllr 

teZZ-LKfr rjn,, +5..-- : _ . 



dboui 



cm telZ-Lr.s you this now Because I feel the ti.me 
r.as co«e to report to the people. ^ 

We have never suffered eo many c^ualtiee before 
Our casualties ^ere 44 dead and 44 wounded in 
one engagement alone - 

£ uar.t to appeal to the people of the ceuntrv 

agaznet U3 have openly decVared they: are Tettina 
external aid. -We on our pap f do not tilh ±1 ^ 
enrage others.^ The question «S Z aslA - do 

nave that strength. I ask the people rot to 
be provoked to anger^ to use hals/vtrTs, ol 
to take act-Lon because of clashes x^. the 
frontier areas. 

I wish to stress that ue want to have friendlu 
otlT^ZL"^'" ^"."-'i'^^e* especiali; with 

i^ouldUKc Jo restore the cordial and friendlv 
relations tnat previojusZy existed. This till 
require efforts by both tides.... Despite the 
clashes at the borders ana the present lilul- 
tyon, ve shall do whatever we cln on ourpc^t 
to restore the old friendship. ^ 
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fiBCiiniiCT 



, Shan State 
Communist A cth/ty 
^.^) May 7977 

Communist contf oJ 
'^■Ci Communist operjtlon: 




90 ^o^r'tS -^r?9^f would 
season. ■ What ha! been a^^^hl^ mn^! "^"^-"^ ^'^t 
the low level of ir.luLe^ ac^ivi?^ % •'''^''ir^^ ^^^^ 
Of the latest ary seaf^n ^oltoblr^sf O-Mav^l,^? ^^^""-^"^ 
ccTOared to the saros oeriod th^ C»=^ v "^^'"^ ' 

"°st part., the insurgent ha^ s-s^d^t^"" 

=ti\Tfftri4i-^ .4^^^^ 

^S!tf ;ia1 £S^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - iitr' 

s^^^^L^^i^-sj s^?iiTh^irt^^%='^^-='=- - 

was not expected t^^.^a.%^^aSVS-.-= ^1^1^^^^^ 



until the beginning of' the n^vt- ^ 
1971. i„ what was prob^Sw tt^-r^ast 

before the onset of the rllnvtllsln offensive 

beginning o-^ the n^xt rtr^^ military action until the 

that the insurgents S ;"LSLfln""^ 

tary action in'^the; fSurl:^?owevlrf° "i^i" 

a strio'^f^L^d"! irtU^^ ii^prgents have control over 
(includiS ine'bLaer"^^:^ '""^ 
two-thirds of the fo-mer KoZZr,t^7lt ^ '^^^^ roughly 
called "liberated tSto^^^f f3^*^■ ^^'^^is ^he so- 
the Northeast Conunand ll^^nd ^hf^ « "^f' control of 

operate as far south as ^^^'/^^ Seng's troops 

and as far east asl^ong "a^^^ ^^^f^ 5= 
occupied small tovns like Monc si f^^'=.^^ ^^""^ 

they are usually quickly d^ivL^out bv th^^r ^"^^ 
and air force, "J-xvec out by the Suraese aray 



"The conKeczion batueer. th-e lull -> t?.~ rv„%*v 

Chinese ;::^,ves ok the diplor,c:t'-: Al/^ l -''^ '""^ 
relations wifr. Surna -is dis cusle/^^^l''' *" ''^''•■'^ 

-'•r-e p^per, oeginr^ins on page 20o ^^''""'^ 
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or the rest of the strip ofla^'d alonf jK''^^" °^ '^^'^''^'^ 
border that coinprises the NorSea^t 

ft will almost =ertainly\u? S a fi^hHn^C However, 

insurgents from extending" the occuo^ffl\ ° ^^^^ 

than S-10 miles fro=. the blrLr"^?» ^^"^^^0^ further 

is not goi.5 to tolerate t?e occul^Mr^^""^^* certainly 

liXe Lashio. Thus, the situation f^ ?° °^ "^3°'' 

very much as it no^ ?s wiS ^-''^^^ stabilize 

control over the^incioal^o^ government maintaim.ng 

are^ where securiiv l^rcL 2f c^l^^itf^^/'^?"* 
much of the remote hiil I S^rrisoned, but with 

able to in^uJgen^ a^iLr wSfi"°f^^^^^ ^Iner- 
not have ef f elti^e^cotSoi oTr^TXlTlToTr^ 
insurgents will not be in a r^^^,•^^ "nole of Burma, the 
outside the high?Lnd area. '° ^i«upt life 

the GU3 has «evlr exercised luir=onl4rifSff 

As lona e<aT%^i,- *-vnt-.oj. in this area. 

area.aLS the lro?t!er""^|"^=?ef af'^""*"'' *° ^ ^^^t- 
by ethnic minority o^ooiel"^!? :^ h^JS^ e='=i'?"vely 
a serious threat Ic the su^ivaf ^5^f ^ ''^^''^'^ =^ 
Rangoon, No matter how fu^els-u! t^^ . government in 
ment in establis^-ina a .ia)-,,^^ i^^urgent move- 

it must at ^ne ;oint e!SS%aSh -^^^'^ ^° operate, 

(that is. among "t^e popu^^tfoS ol 3u^f lowland- 
permanent states as In irriiant Pfoper) or accept 
not even the Chineserar^!es tt;t ^e (apparently, 
in the north is about to eSaS^^^^ Communist insurgency 



aecause of the large Burmese army presence in 

and al-so because of the traditi^^? f^t?^ 

these ininority peooles 7^ Cn,^°2^%.^°*r^°"™""^=" °^ 

between the NorLe-ast^^i^^t^f the Kac^ff f ^^^^'^^'^ 

breaking down, because ol xfA lefL o^^coL^^?"! °^ 
nent into its own areas.* In i^e Sf™"^^^* encroach- 

there have been renorS of f Latino 2^- ''^ months, 
the Northeast Co.-mand. Naw sina "I in 
reported to be holding KIA slldie" trtL^"^'':^^ ■ 
xssued an order to shoot on sicht'Lv K?? ! 
into CPS-controUed territor^ ThS r ■ "-t^-^ing 

S^'lrorco^c^^t^ltna IL^^ f^^' 1"^'^^ ^^^^ Svent 
govern.-nlnt! ""^^^^ strength ag-&inst the Burmese 

enough force in'the northelnSltaL Vhl^dL'^r'" 



the oak 'Tirs l/rt;%ttt'"u>r^^^ alty<.r,.e against 
29Ba ^"'S asree'rent^ l-ilce an earlier one sianed in 

tr.e rac ffrLpI' •"r'^^Z^J/ Between 

J ^. -r.e o^'uu.m e^teKS'Lvei.y ^rown -in the area. 
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insurgency there.* Roughly 
half of t:ne-122,O00-in^T anny is presently engagid in 
counter-insurgency operations, against a totfl Itrenath 
of insurgents of all types in all parts of Burmf ol^ 

Chinese-supported Northeas-t Conunand presents by fa? 
tne inost formidable adversary. The |ovem,«^nt taSs 
a far niore relaxed attitude towards the 14-15 odd ««r, 
communist ethnic insurgents." who. Sough coUect^velv 
mucn more numerous than the Concnunists, Ire bad!y ^ 

communist ethnic insurgents a^^'c^^lLlI"^ «mlte"ar;as 

3n.!i^J^I^ ^^"^^ °^ immediate threat. ?o thl 

lovla^Td Burmese or their productive homelands 
rawaddy valley and delta/and show li?t!e dSp^iSln 
Therefore, the army has thus f ar bel^^?e 
in ^rZtl^ °^ communist i.;sur|enS 

e"S*« f;?^ r-^^^ J^eeping. up its counter-insulge^ 
exports elsewhere, if a: serious threat should beaS 
to develop m the southeast, however, where for^of 
Premier U Nu has ^sry recently begun' an?!"eJi^ opera- 

stS^h f ^^^^^'^'i' government might finritffff 
somewhat more pressed for troops. i-cseir 



'The army is th.a main coimtez-insuTgency force ir 
Surma, altr.ough ^he police, vhc are trlirjd in Zrl" 

equipped and tra;r.ea for their vask and are able *o 
corta.n the situation, at least zo the elZrTof "cor- 
l^l^e'"^ '^^r^tainin, gar^o^T 

^ f'f^f^ ''"^ 3,SC0-«:a«: KachiK Independence 

y.Zi' ^ Btronc Shan State Arn,y and Shar Ir- 

aependence Arjr:y, the Z,000-man Shan insurgent cToul 
l-^ZtJ-'f rr.un Ssa, aid the 3^000- 

tf*<j K^arr.ir.un^s ^ ar,d ::*'Lgm-wt.ng factions. 
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While the GUB would seera to be able to contain 
the Conununist insurgency at existing levels, it would 
be hard put to root Kaw Seng's insurgents out of the 
highlands — not only because of the political prohi- 
bition against operations near the Chinese border but 
also because of the prohibitive military and economic 
costs* Even now, the cost to the government of its 
counter- insurgency operations is only slightly less than 
total national expenditxires on education. At this 
level, the insurgency has becorae a political issue, with 
Ne Win's opponents attacking the administration for 
what is considered the high (over one- third) portion 
of the budget allocated to the military. 

The cost of the insurgency has been even higher 
in terms of casualties. In 1970, the government for 
the first time released the casualty figure {over 1,000 
casualties) of the insurgency in the north, thereby 
disclosing the substantial nature of the fighting be-- 
tween-*the governmen,t and'-the Comiiiu]:iists In "the Northern 
Shan State during 1970. Ne Win has made it clear that 
this casualty cost has been higher than the covemment 
is willing to pay. 

Thus, the Burmese government has become increas- 
ingly concerned about the level of the insurgency even 
while it has managed to cope with the problem fairly 
successfully, in terms of limiting insurgent operations 
to remote areas traditionally not under the control of 
the government. An intensification of insurgent activity 
would presenc definite problems for the regime, not 
only in increased military costs and a rise in the num- 
ber of casualties, but in the sharpening of existing 
antagonism between the line combat unrts and the soft- 
living military bureaucracy in Rangoon, 

For these reasons Ne >;in has become increasingly 
interested in improving relations with the Chinese. Since 
late 19 69, he has made several overtures to that effect 
in the hope of getting the Chinese to stop, or at least 
to reduce, their support of the insurgents. It would 
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seera that the question of' Chinese sudoo-i- 
insurgents is probably under rlvLw ff^ek^L^t S^f?^'^ 
moment, considering the mbdif icatio-is i^ of f?^^ , 
3urr>ese relations in the last ye«! a V 

Srr"^ ^''"^ direction of t^k n^^ttiaese coIic^°=" 
SIS^'^^heloB "'"""^ actl^nrreg-^^^^ 

oth GD3 and the insurgents over the last ei^t^nths, 

China's Hew Two-Leve l Policy Toward Burma 

'^e Sint'B'^^^^rL!nL°l"^^i^^!:,\^= as 
states maintained official con^Ic? antagonist 
there have been the f<-st siSn^^l charge level ~ 

relations begiSnSg i^'lJe II?! of ff^^'^P^^^^ent in state 
in the return of arabas^^n-rf culminating 
has been f^^owfd^'l^'fr^iS'o?"^ "if ^" 
ijjatic atmosphere: Loh Sre l-taSf-t ^n^tJt^^^^ 
Chinese and Bumese diploma-s bo«^ Vn ^ between 
enquiries by chou En-Si ^ott Se hea!S^ol ^??.«««500a. 
Win, and, most recentiv, S inv??Itiln i^.^L^^?? ^= ' 
nese a^^assador in Hangoon to'^Jf win°?o"C!f ^Ltll?"'- 



r.eae who held false SurreJ t^Jlt 5^'^^! Overseas Chi- 

f^oates. Sf Ae ZllT^l^l 

to -^mpTovLKg relat-lons -j-'r Si,™" - * ^ V--ov:t}i 

-o^^li not klve oroJ^ Z ihsTat'^eZ A^PA f 

"ese in jail — c f"-f^ °J ^''■^ OvsTseas Chi- 

tr.e f^o countries or tH LlT ."^^^ ^^'^^^^ 
to issue ar. ir-.vitatior to „e wZ f^ff^"" t'^^* ^--^i' 
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accepted and fl-toe^ed bv t^a Bur.-nese but eventnally 
ficant change i^^S situaSor, v f^' ^^""i-'^tes a si|ni- 

indicative of c^n^nSiSf "'f^ ^==o«>plished was 

attitude towards Se Nrw^'°;^S^!"^|J°"=,i" Chinese 
negotiations, Burma's ^orelal v^^U ^tensive secret 

-ent of the Aew ^s; Ssalo^ S^C^°"=="1^^ -PP-'i-t- 
on 12 October 1970; although he arri^»J^^ 4 D Theia Maung, 
Novenfaer, the Chinese w2itld Snt" Sl^?o7f i"^ ^= 
the appointiaent of Chen Chao-v^An ^^'^ ^ announce 

to Burma. The obvioulJy oa^^SS^I^f?'-"^- * ambassador 
airibassador to Rangoo^ onS S^e eulf^^^^ in sending an 
agreed to exchangi an^^afsflors is^oL^^^ Chinese had 
ritated vii-n ^-u>^ « ^ -eported to have ir- 



f joornote contir.uec? fs^om page 200) 

of 1970. -^-^9^' po^T^cy .owcTds Burma B-ince tnc fall 

reason Se W-r. gave for re'J^-^f'U/'J'^ future (the 

Ch--r.a at this ti..e. Cor.3-:^deArl trTlZ^^^^^^ to visit 

feel that his ao-r-a n./' ' , j - '^~ght well 

- • - So-'^-S -o Cr.tr.a would oe xr.teTVetei ^ 

visits ctectea'o- slrL'tT^-^ °^ '-'^ressioK these 
Chinese ' ^"^'"^ ^ ^^"--"-^ ""''^^ *«e ir.fluence of the 



exchanging a-TJbassadors with the nqc^ ^T^p ^4.i^ 




Sino-3iinnese relations than rb** rT^-rNili^^' reax s^ate 
between the two coun-^?-^ ?2 ^plomatic atmosphere 



■e 



jc'-r^ ^C7:^2^r.^ a Cfi^nese cmDassadoT to their capitate. 
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function of the overall condition of Sino-Burrcese rela- 
tions— "m other words, that the Chinese would never 
nave, oeyun to support the insurgents if Sino-Bunnese 
s^aue relations had not changed dramatically for the worse 
mLf ?^ ^967 then it follows that a significant Sorov2 
ment m Sino-Burmese relations should be reflected in I 
'^^l^nl^'^'^'^^^''''' ""^^ elimination, of Chinese support 
luLlrl iJJ^^^^^-^- i<^^-^ the Chinese continlfS 

support the insurgents, there can hardly be good rela- 
tions, at least from Ne Win's point of view. 

^o-i.^- ^ J!^^^^ expected, the improvement in diplomatic 
tow^^^rf»^^^ brought certain changes in Chinese jllicy 
^^^.t ^^surgents. For one thing, the Chinese aSear 

^o have taken steps to tone down insurgent operations 
during the recent dry season when secret ^negotiations 
concerning the restoration of ambassadors were underway- 
yet i.n the sane period Chinese logistical su:^oort fo^^' - 
Naw Seng's rebels seems actually to have en* augmented': 
On the propaganda front, Peking has indeed cut ba^ its 
previous overt support of the insurgency;; but on 
^S^f v^*^^ inaugurated a powerful new clandestine 

radio broadcasting facility to fulfill the same support' 
function for the Burmese rebels. All this seems to add 
"^LTJ ^^""'^ ""f Oiinese tactics toward making thd insurgency 
less of an overt Chinese challenge to the Burmese govern- 
ment, but no overall reduction in the scope of Chinese 
covert support to the insurgents. On the contrary, the 
Chinese have taken actions that seem to be aimed at strength- 
ening the insurgency as a long-term threat to Burma, a''beit 
one less blatantly identified with China. 

It would seem that the Chinese have used their 
authority over Naw Seng to enforce some curtailment of the 
scope of insurgent military operations over the last six 
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to eigh^ nionths.* This is sugc-sted hv ->.o - 

ip.£:urgents did .not moi:nt a naW^^^^ i^Zr J^e fact that the 




goo 



Although' the 0,i^ese would obvious Iv* 
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being more important to build a rr^TTm,,,^,- 4. 
base than to pursue further victor^^^-f^tS^^r"^?^""^ 
to be niore than mere rationa->i2a°i;n J^, ''""••'^ 
Tin's words. The Chinese se^^t^ fcp l^,^^^^.^^ ^ein 
Of a protracted struggle, reguirLg 'tit ^^^^^^V? , 
the locg-term capabilities of the LJu-o^^ "^"^ ^- 

emphasis on building a Conuuuni^S orsI^ila^lS; 
to be aimed at s trencthening the 

threat- to Burma. ' ^ -^su_gfc«cy as a lo-ig-tena 

Since -Th'^in Ba Tflein Tin's -visit to insurgent 



headquarters ln March 1971. i,^ Seng's fo-I»s 



axe Jcnowu 



ization;*! 




the closing weeks of the i<97n-7T ^ * ^ "ay, in 

there is nl evidLce ^ a "duc^^in SfSl 

aid during this period either irtal ^h?^??^^ itiilitary 

power heT.p to him through rec^uitLa Chinese man- 

on the Chinese side of bSS^^or ?f ) ^^^^^f ^ents 
giv-en Ksw Senc's -fr^^r-^^ v„ 2^™^' , 5°^ the assistance 

.e«., f ^^^^^^ 
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In the next six months, thertTert Burmese revolution. 

str^ggle- - one in June, oL'^lZ^i^aLT''°^^^^<=>^^ aiaed 
tember 1970. There followed in Ser-. 

f-ay 1971. - While t^i lHt^Ji'^tf ^2°"^= "^^ silence, lintil 
considering the periodici^lf notewortty, 
on the subject, ^king^t ZitLHrZ^f "^^"^^^ co^unent' 
anniversary of the laGnchi^^-t^f rS^ °^ 23d 

in March of this year was cert,,-^?, insurgency 

its propaganda trLt=,ent ol SrS^ive"^''^^,'=°^^^t ^ 

-cne anniversary last year. 

insurgeS'''wal sudlenly^broken °^ Burmese 

article on "the excellent J^^^i f-^^^ ^*en an NCTA 

Southeast Asia" I^l^ifSalir^»:j^^°^^ situation in 
Of the people's ained foS "victories 
Of Burraa and the arned foSL of 9=>^^st Party 

'nxnorities in Bun=a.- ±hS r?? varioos jnational 
support of the Bum^se re^fuS^nt^ Propaganda 
rllLl^.f -es st'^%T.l^. en%%!f1^Ltly 

^Pti^J'Z ^J^^ttfV^ -5.-- =...:cz. .... 

siiztemeni of 20 May 2970 Ir- - """^fci-scry of Mao's 

aTticle was a reaffiZa^i'ol .I'lf'f^^^^ today. Thus, the 
policy that U deviZTto °i ^"^^ °' ^^^'-r./'s 

^rticle secr,o to hl^l ite/Tr^'"-^'''^ revolution. The 
t'zat the Chinese were lo- ttui l°''-^^ *° ^""^''^ haitir.g ■ 
Ijition, part, it seTml alT. ^orld reil- 

co.pla.r.ed ir. P^i^-ct/ 4"??;^^,%",%^"::-^ =jif ^ "?=^ r.ad 

(footnote continued on plge loTi 
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the sa^Tie support function. The r"Lf o ^ ^° fulfill 
the -Voice of the Peoole of B^^l,f-^°.^*^^°= — called 
Burmese to n.r.. ~ j^J^^^,^ C^L'^i^^^ 




TjooLr.cte continued from page lOB) 
9'-Vi.ng enough buvsoA ±n +t - 

(•-f tr.ey had been pTimarilZ IrZl % '•■ent-^oned Surma 

er.t^:re a^-iicle io the aub4-l rZ devotion of 

not constitute th:^ ecme. deJy.''^l'''.e uopds, it does 

, - , . . . . s ''^ Chinese propaganda. 



It 



naif years. It hae the cc^^ililt J ^'"^ one-and-c- 
vnere T.r. Burma and car be^r -i^-u"^ transmitting any- 
Rangoon. It trantn^T; flZ^J-^'V^,.'^^ f'^ ^« 

in five languages: Burme^^^a-U^^^^''''"' frequencies 
If^-neee (Mandarin). Dailu htil^;' ^-c^c.-.n, Shan, Xaren, and 
0300 and 2830-29SO hou^s ^ Z'tt"^^'" J'^""' i>et»ecn 0?To. 
'^".ist control^ Printed '^^Sl ^='™= ^^er Co::,. 

==s, starts with a Burmese j iroad- 

'st Internationale ^i*'" Commun- 
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to have come froa^ Pf^v-Tr.^ 

Should „o-. broaacLtf^"^- ^ "^''^adfo lSl 

nothing to do vith throld^T,^ ^^^e Virtuaaiy 

as a :nember of the CP3 PoUt^o. ^ =c>-6pt«g 

Bur.ese'^LpI;^^^^?^^!^^,!^ the °f the 

of the Central Committle o£ i« the nine 

^n?-"|^r^^^y -ttackedihf^Kf ^rii^T^^^^ ^ 
- "^9.* Xn a second -a^trih^tld^^^^o^^r'^^ 



I III »ti^nj|i||^i;,^i 



that has been repstt^a^ ±Tzt^^ government,- a demand 
Of the "Voice,- ItttL^ T^^^IIyl broadcasts 
CPS May Day slogans. m aenS^l ^k^''^'^^^^^ 
have served to emphasize tfrprogre^^^^" broadcasts 
insurgents and to link the sn^ll % Coauaunist 
with the "liberation mo^LnS?^^ ^"rf'" V^^^^ency 
and Laos: they have a' so c^i,?T„ 2 ^^^^^am, Cainbodia, 
govern^-nent in'^the ^olt Snffi^tel ^IrSl!"^^ 

the radlo'sS^irir^v^L'!-"^"^""-" operating 
construction of a sooMs^Tcatel'^r^- - ^^^^^^^ ^^^"=1 
well Within the bounlarl^ of ttinf^Sf facility, 
to play the major role in th^ ' ^ Chinese seem 

of the progra^l the^elvesf \f i^"^^!^'^ broadcasting 
clearly recognizable as one of Pek?^^ • ^'^^^^^ is 
language announcers. This sZ^rZt^ 1^^^'-°^ Burmese- 
staff of Radio P^cincr h^-h '^^ Burmese 
n.ay well have, i^^^^^^^^f . announcers, . 
where all prc^^^a SSI^^fS^a^^"^ *° yuanaa, 
centered for '^^on^t^lio*^.-?? '^"^^ to be 

broadcasts have ialTn^of ess ?bntr If^.''?^^?^^"^, the 
tent quality. * "iessional^ technical and con- 



ii^^ff^t f^om page 108) 

fr.e "reactionary a^^e^^a**" •^/^.rf,^::^^!--'^ ""f? 

'^Iso^lidiatl'^l^lili' 4l li^^ '^3ard, that the "Voice- 
Marcos of t'ne FtAillirl' '"f-^^^^^^^ro" of Preaider-.t ' 
o.r. ,edii /'=-.f--— their 
'■■ame. The b^oadcas- Znl P^res-.der.t Marcos by 
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ganda support Of fh! "^^raint i„ providing ^• 

i970 has'^bcen tfft^t f"""ese insurgents s^nr-f^^^^^^ P^°f^- 

of a clandeltinf ^*'°^°">e extent bv%h ^ Septeisber 

even stronger r^r^f^f facility in C^La thar^''^*™^" 

and more provoca ti^r^r°e*9^n'3a support fo^ P"vides 

the ChineL have souoht ^"b"^ ?n t^f i"=Wgency. 

the one hand by the Ion 5° fi^curavent th^ diL,^" 

tives and on w "^*"ints of their- 7 ™^ P°sed on 

Seng's ^ns^rge'^;,'"^-!: 1^^ P^opagf^|^°;^<=^<= °bjec^? 

attacks on the^ «• they av6il mf^- °^ Naw 

way hope to ! 9°vernnient th^< ™aking direct 

this way, chinl ^ V'.^ ^'■"^ C-ora„„„£l7^„°^'""^«»ti':e 
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being made in the case of Burma b„ 
directly and by not ope.^Iy prociaiminS°^hf"^^''^"5 
the insurgents, they may hope to or^^^ f support of 

Burnase and international audienoesft^at '"^^h 
terrerxng in Burmese affairs? while they are not in- 

to ...ntain a high level of supj^^^ f or\h%=\"^s'i^,.^°-f"- 

fooled/howe^er?" ^flf ^^^^ fSr^T"^ '^"^^ 
improvement in diplomatic relatfoL^s"'^^ "^"^ ^« "°ent 
tries, the GUB has apparently been bo^^"^?" "'f ^° '^°>«- 
by other aspects of current rhin^L '^- ^^^""^"^ ^"^ annoyed 
For instance, it was reported ^S ro.^-i^^^ ^""""^^ 
in the inauguration of a cUndesti^^^^'^^^ "'"^^^ 
facility for the Burmese itt? t ^broadcasting 
unfriendly act Ne^ffwas slfrtl ""^^ P»"icular?y 
embarrassed by the start ol Ihe radlnT "^"^ '""''h 

a week after the arrival r,f ^^f ^a<3iO broaacasts less than 
Rangoon. GUB security se^in^f Chinese a«d.assador in 
to nonitor the broIlcL^s^d? w^^"- t^t^tf''^^^ 
frequencies usediby the raSo. ^ Possible, to jam the 

the ns„'radirsta\ion,"th^"j^LL^'ca„\TI?^ ^overn^ent to 
have significantly imDrov^,?^»V=^^ hardly expect to 

as they engage in siS'^provocl^fv^^ctr'^^^^'^^ =° 
realize that they are ieooardfit^^ f: ^^st 
jnent in state- to-state^relat?ons wl?h"i^":?^'' improve- 
behavior suggests th&t Sey will not^ivff nS*=^°'?^ ' • 
improving relations with Birrna ^.^ ■ ^ Priority to 

"people's armed struggle -^f ' ^ the sacrifice of the 
state relations more'^^^iesrorihi^^srt'^Ls'"^^ '^"^^ 

a "two-^^oS:-.r;-,-^,-e^ing w^^^^^^ to be following 

state relations while" »^ of iniproving 

insurgency levL oter'the sSB-'^ShilTt^ ""^^^^^^i^ ^ 
avoid overt insults and « Chinese- now 

Obvious goodwiU aestuLc r''? °" make 
Of an invitation fo Ne wfn to^visi t'^P^j^ ^^''^"^ extension 
cover.ly t. provide ^r::^^i^l^ t'^t' itT.^lT.ts , 
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elements has been noterln chin.^f ^^f-^^^Sly conteadictorv 

Thailand, during the past several',.nn^K^''^^^PP^"^s. and 
observers have described Chfn!f months. Whereas some 
countries as "ambivalent ^it t^ ??^^<=y towards these 
describe it as "tuo-prongedi 1!""^ ^P^^tl 

tions with these-cou^tri^rviii-h w improving rela- 
bad terins (in keeping w^?h ^ina^^'''' ''^s blen on 

improve its iinage'^in^t^e woSd "^"ll effort to 
|i«>e. at maintaining leverage ovef ^K " 
force concessions fivorablf to ^Lf 3°vernments to 



l£yHgese_Insurgenc 




Chinese"uopor? of^S^^n"^ °' this paper ri) 

reaction tp^^\^Ln'^^J"SS^^i--rg L^a^i is'^^^f^ect 

government at the^ime |f^?^|^!f "T"^- -=>f the bS^L^" 

i^upport Of the insurgents. 
Charge d^Aff ai v^"^^^ riots "in June 196? f-i,^ r^w 
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government made public the follo^in^ ^ 

ment Statement of 29 June 19 6 7 ^n^h^^ Chinese Govern 

r^ent statement, the demands re that''th%'GSB': °' 

(1) "severely punish the culprits;" 

vf^tLs^i'^' ^^^^-^ the 



(2) 
(3) 



(4) 



"publicly offer apologies to the rhi 
Sr^L^^^^"^^^^ people ^nd ^ri?^" ' 

in^'urS;:!^^^ ^ Chinese 

"guarantee the safety of the Chinee:^ 
Embassy in Burma and^'other Chinese 
agencies anri - . 



-^ii uurma and other Chinese 

agenc.es and all their Chines^pe^son- 

(5) -iiimiediately put an end the fase5l«4- 
atrocities against- Overseas ^ines" 

nese officials, in pub!io\S"Sa?^?^"^*"^" ^""^ ^''i- 

"ands, sucras'^^e'dl^^nd'fH^il'^r^ ^^^^ »i=«<i °ther de- 
Chinese in ja!l i^ fsom^ k"^ ^^^^^^ oversea! 
arrested in connection wi^ ?^e fin^°Vr^ ajiparently 
were arrested on othl? chara« ^no^ """^^ °^ 
n-arketeering, the posfession of ^ smuggling, black 
tion certificates.'^or^Inor crfmf^lr.f?*^°°*J- registra- 
to some reports th^^^^f= ? offenses). Accord- 
Rangoon, rather ^haA ^ki^ tlke^^! ?lso insisted that 
opening trade between th»?i„ initiative in re- 
demandl are usSlS^Lntfo^^?- °a?2!f "^^k It^^^ ^""^ ^^her 
five demands, whenever chinefe of??ciaL^"'^ original 
.ect Of Sino-Bur.ese reIat?lnL°1^r?^!s'^^L=^=^,^L^f " 
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lease of Overs eas'cM^^^r in ^TlT' ^''-^^ 

°f the demandr.-'is aui^^% met three 

taken since June 1967, it if IJ^,-^ they hkvt 

having come up with neu L S ^ question of their 

iSHf ."'^ ^"--^-ts^l^'i^eir^^^^^^^ their; ^^^tinued 

rec^rr»n"""^^°"^^ trail Son?^^"!!^!;^?"^'/'" ^==«<Jance 

I? the Burmese have evL^^^f J^nown, this is as far 
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pu„ish™^^t'°f ^Ist'^rolttl .V^e"l„?raj: 
Burmese note assured the CPR tharit ' 
investigation of the events and woi^d ^Lf""^"' 

^" accordance with Bu^ese law ?he^^^^''i^^^ 
that the government was "very sorrv" L stated 

the Chinese expert stabbed ^^^^^ 
viously, neithL of thise st^te^en^f ^irpSa?ra^°':; 
for "severe punishment." Moreover, the BuS;»=' demands 

"since he had alreadv been detaTn»H qo 2 ^° 

It is not surprising thlt Pekiria founl B^^ :Pending trial." 

What lacking in thil SoLd l^t ^«?"^se justice some- 

at the GOB Ton the 'If^e^ t^e triSr^te?-^"" ''^'^^ 

government reiterated its demand J « ' ' Chinese 

Of the chief culprits- and warnL^h punishment 

and reasonable demands." China- s proper 

nese aid"%^^- ^^^f^^ Chi- 

nese technici^^ Bu^a"on%'S=Sr' Slv^'^el^r ^i" 

Ser;r\te%\^^/?^i^'^.,^^^^^^^^^ 'x-o%"^ 

a%^?elrr^g-L%~^^ 

nical cooperation .grLme'l^^/i."" ?L™el| Tol^Tii^ ^t^^^' 
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Ne Win's order by having all of thf^Sr- 4- v. • - 

Burma by the end of the month. Sev^f.i ''i''^^''^ 

En-lai had indicate.o that the Chin^^f ^ff^^ .^^f ore, chou 

ai^Bssador at the same timf L^hrtLEf/^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
did so. technicians^ and they 

Relations between the two coun<-T-ne»= a 
further in February 1968, when the cSHtL^f fifi''^?^^^ 
of a number of trials of Oversea.; rK^f,. ^ ^ first 
nectioa with the June 1967 riots ^11^^ ^^t^""^^ « ^on- 
treatment given the Burmese youth J:Ltt'^^^\'^Z^^^ ^^^i^^t 
Chinese Embassy official, the Svers^^ rh,-^=!^*'^"5 
long prison ter»s for ^uob lessir IrSef f x."^'^ 9^'^" 
were more arrests of Overseas chfnffi ? v^" March, there 

stronolf sugglsI2l ^-"^"^^tlt^l «^90on and Peking 

the pi/t of^?^e further give on^ 

mands, and this vas confii™^^^^ Cnma's five de- 

you owe will sooner or later have to be settl ^ebt 

While if c^^iiu^d^^TLofl^l-^ ' wait-and-see attitude. - 
CPR. such as tte alSesnndS~^-P'^"= °" «»e 

^fldiMti^T -^Ilini^Mr tn ^? towards the GOB, it 
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By this time, Chinese Ar-t-ir^*,^ • 
h^n^ |^^'3^i"=''^gents had 2lcon,e^i°"v_i".="PP°^^ of the 




As the fighting between Naw c-„„, . 
Burmese arny beeanie much n>ore\lri.5ut ^„ ■^"''^^^ 
ever, with mounting casualties on^K f"^^»Sr 1969, how- 
Ne Win was forced lo tJjf^e i^rt^^tive™^?^ ^ 
a conference of the ruling BSSP oartv «" * ^P^^"* 

he made what many observels coL?flf " ^ November 1969. 

S.e^s^n---^f3^™ 

.r^endly relations that 1^^^^^^^^^^ . 

to always x-»main friendly ^^^^ 
*° an, ^n^r aide! 

■hopVd tK!^:'?he"'S^L^^^^^^^^ government 
the public apology thev had § Ke Win's statement as 

the idea thai Ne^i„ considered'if^^"^^^- Promoting 
have hoped to persuade the ctI to Jl^.f^^^*^' «™ 
'♦way gesture, letting it be k^Ln^^^^^* ^"^'^ ^ half- 
Rangoon was not prepared to^r?. " ^he same time that 
ing, abject apolo^f ^ ^° ^^'^'^^^ ^« Jnaking an humiliat- 



it does 
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sons half-way towards 
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meeting two of fKc. 

and « 9uarantee'agaSrfutu;a''^"\°' " P""^'^ -Pology 
clearly not met China'o ^"'"f^ incidents — hP hl= 

As for the fifth^i^! 2 derr.and in eithf»t- 2 

effort to com|ensa?r?h; oi%''"' -PP«e;.Srn>^drAo 
during the j„: ^'^jp^^Hm^^ngy^fg^ j■K"ff^"'^ 



losses 



2^us, the GDB anrl -.t ' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BB^^^B 

iiripasse on the most im^Ll^l^^^ "^^"^^^ ^^em to be -atT? 
though the atino^^h:.:"'^^^^^^ matters at 

issue, even 




...... 

and deatvtute families. Alth^t^t. it ° hu3ir,eesmer 

«,l„ou„ and in ZJi I ^ '"'"^ «mo«nz; of thl 

S'^bassy gets oredit for leino ti^. relatively J f « 

^"f" ?«rport. to look after ihfLZ^^ ^""^i^^tionvhich 
Chinese community, ^ of the Overseas^ 
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CiiO'jM^'AiX 



no rea} improveitic-n t in rela-^i-r- 
e events of June 1967 with Li ^^2^ * ^^^^^ ^P^^^ of 

is up to the GUE to proVe to chfnrfv^"^ indicate that 
serve China'f. fric-nt^^hio after ^^ n^^^ Burmese 
_fpur years fiffillBlHliMMTin^M ever 
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in the firs_ 
of the "sure 



other respects, the coolness of the r^^"^ regime." i„ 
posture toward Rangoon con^ra^;, =k ^''"«se propaganda 
Of the Soviet posture t^ard t^e Gur^" ?h''^"' ^""^ "^"""^ 
Fxrst Congress of the Burmes^^^^? ""^^n ^he 

held in June 1971 reSentf.S '"^o^^^ Party was 

political event in Bu^Hn ?earl ^tS^^^^ """^t iS^PoSant 
extensive and very f avorable ' ^ S°^^ets 'Provided " " 

the congress. Peking re^^in^d^^Snrirsffrnt!'"''"'^ 

Chinese'eant'T^p^^.e'S^^aa'^L^^^?^"^ "^^t the 

Peking feels that it is Up to th^^ Rangoon but that 
cessions and take the ini?iati^^^ foT-^ *° con- 
since the Chinese appa^enWy stff l^.^'^'^-S^' this about, 
the "aggrieved" par^. Thai «w ^O^^^^er themselves 
jnajor concessions td get Sood r^.?? inclination to make 
be argued that the Bu^^esl lovSen^-r^l"?^-^^ 
fensive to improve relatione «T^i? JJ^.^ diplomatic of- 
cated to a degJeeln no^^su^stanSvf'"* "^^^ recipro- 
displays pf affability bv r^l^ ^^^^^^' such as in 
representatives, ^her^ w^u?S slim ?f ^^f^^ ?° 
the GUB can reasonably hope tl lc^« u""^^^^ "^^^ that 
Burmese concessions ^Src^Llsrd^mands!^?^" °' ^''""^^^ 

present Si.o-Burr,ese rTlatioll a^/^r,^^^ character of 
the ^nsuvgenay and the Chin^T^ / 5 '"^^ therein of 

compared with the above dudZent'"''li^' ^"'l ^"'''"P^^, as 
be excluded (l) that the slZT.l ' ^ Poeeibility cannot 
have secretly gone falthel TJ. '""^ fact 

(<i> that Pekinl Z/Te frTtll IZJ "'"5^"^ de^lnde. 
(3) that ^tate-to-Uate relltitnT f^^t"^ ^^<^<^nda. 
come more amicable, (4) that IJt- therefore have be- 

surgents may be less lloeell Z^^^>/"?P°'' i«- 
the Chinese demands, ani (V) tilt J *° ?^''?<"'« 'e meeting 

%Lti : Chinese consider thai 

(footnote continued on page iZ) 



the end/\ucLlf ireo:pe!!L??h'e%'arto'''r%\^'^^' ^ 
demanded by Peking. One can nn^L "naJce the concessions 

be prepared to go^n orLr to get th^^K • '^^ '"^3''* 

porting the insurgents Ce^tain^yflurtier^L^ ^"P" 
his part cannot be ruled out ^i, k=i on 
unlikely that he win ever give ?n^o^»"'.''°"^^°^' seems 
publicly assuming all the bl^e fnr ^° P°int °f 

unless the ChineL-supported^nsuraen.^ -"^^^^ °^ "^""^ 
were to become a much'^more seriluf ^thrLt\f tv"^^^''^^*^ 

Ke Win boSs to ^^^^^T^Lt^rTtn^l^^^^^^^ 

are liJce^rtoli^^^r^^L^rs^pplrfS/l"'^'^^^- ^'^^ ^ 
mese should, in fact! give in ?o S^e ^h^n '^'^^ 
though it would be difficult^or ^ demands. a1- 

abandonment of active'^suDDort"?^ I ^° justify its 
not only to the Bu^J^lsrfKgf°L^ut t^^H^ revolution, 
aries around the world it h»= J? f other revolution- 

to sacrifice the inter^sJs o?%h^ P»st 
other- revolutions^^ grouoS tf l^t ^"""^??.Co>nniunists and 
Chinese state ret?tilnt?%^^^r int.-^ests of 
that the Chinese would have more "to ILn''^"^ ''2"''^' ^^^"^ 
terms with the government of lu™l != ?k """"^ ''^^"^ °° 9°°"3 
many years than ft-^ \- f^rtna, as they were for so 

tha? no s^ppof^7„"§S^2"nr^ maintain an insurgency 
support even a^^nftL" BuS^eM^IS^^^ir^i^S^IJIfr ^^^^^^ . 
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support for the insurgents Onof ? ^^^"ese policy of 
considerable Problemf^fn cuttina o?f^*^^?' """^ 
Because of the degree to which th^r„-"* ^ operation, 
netted to the insurgents, i^ see^^ ut''^^^ ''^^^ <=oi»- 
not stop their activities in lup^rt "^"I'i 
xf the Burn,ese met all, or most^ort^f insurgents even 

and there is always the possibilitv 2* ? =^"^<3 demands; 
"se the demands as a wedge for i^^L^^^^ Chinese will 

thereby prolonging the uIlfulnesHf thf ? demands, 
an instrument of pressure aga^n" S^e gdb"'"'^^""^ " 

useful II T.eIt'Tf'p?.ir^ll insurgency is 

xt is bound to become'^co^te^rSduct,-''™'' ^^"^ POint, 

h^^\o^\o^\-L%:e^e\^£V^^^^^^^^^^ 

and their ir.^^lr^.^^^^-^^ ins^^ 
the p^e%e'n°rioie\'„L^%s^^I^^^^^^ i« power 

To some exteAt, t^rdZs^ JrbeKn Shin^ "^2 

come a feud between Mao and Ne win J^i, * has be- 

in power of these two leaders tend^ "^'..^^ continuance 

Burmese accommodation which mi|h? Lad ^h'"'^?^^"^* * 

up thexr support of the insurgents. ^ Chznese to give 

^ithin 't?e1u'^m:fe'militfrr^':^e7s\'^.'? ^"i«^-<^- 
believe that a successor miiit2^%i • ^"-"^^ reason to 
inclined than Ne win to m^e co^P^f^""^ ^"^ "'ore 

However, the chances - of t^ Gm"r™fw ^° the. Chinese, 
would be greatly increased in^sf T ""-"f.^^^^l^^ncessions 
civilian successor gover^en? ^^L^^^^ Ukely ^event of a 
'nay eventually be confro^ed Cit^^ Possibility that Mao 
^ent has been made more «al of LLT"^"""^ Burmese govern- 
serious health problems. because of Ns Win's 
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death are'aLo great ''rt'^- ''^ ""^"^ 

he were to pa°s^from"the scan^ It^^^^ ' ^'"'-^ver, that if 

find it easier to ^Ip'^omise wltWh^B^"" '^^''^^^ '"'^^^ 

For one thing, they might not h^«^ Burmese government. 

indignities - imagined or ?eaX _f°i^??-""!'^ 

Chinese by the Burmese in 1967 a-., '^^f'^^'^ "P°» ^h^ 

much easier to accept the "IJ'that"?; "^^^"^ ^^"^ 

fairs since if.s Sn^^S\\"^o^^?r^SI^ " f-f-XL^^e. 

relations be^^een^^'i^n^rlurmr =^^"if"-tly improved 
bright as long as Mao and Ns^wln arl T^'^ "^^'^^ 
what better in the longar rL Tn^K ^^f^"^ ~ ^'^^ =°">e- 
past, the prospects fo? oonSm..^^^^^'' future, as in the 
insurgents will depend on toe stftf 'fc- 
tions. Should there be a lianT^f^ °* ^mo-Burmese rela- 
relations. the Chinese xuight^^e^i be^ i!??-''''?"!''*^ ^« 
from their previously-sponsor^l inclined to back away- 

surgency to wither aLyf lut even t?^^ 

be powerful forces opoiltino in fL^"'- there would 

ing support of the Bwmese insurf^n^ or Fencing- s continu- 
various benefits in toe !nsu?recffnn^r t^nce of 

momentum and co™itments'Srpo!fly°and°pr^e"'' ^'"^ 
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